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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
R. GOSCHEN on Wednesday delivered a most important 
A speech before the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, the 
main drift and object of which we have described elsewhere. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, it is clear, been seriously 
alarmed by the financial crisis so narrowly averted in the 
Baring affair, and desires to awaken the country to the danger 
it runs from the smallness of the reserve of gold kept in the 
Bank of England. He grew absolutely solemn in describing 
this danger, and called upon all the bankers in the country to 
keep a larger proportion of their deposits in their own hands. 
He even hinted that it might be necessary to compel them to 
do this by taxation, though at present he should only bring 
the opinion of depositors to bear by insisting on a more fre- 
yuent publication of accounts. He stated, moreover, that 
while he was not opposed to an issue of one-pound or even 
ten-shilling notes, and did not consider the danger of 
forgery a final argument against the scheme, he should issue 
them, if at all, not to increase currency, but to provide 
a “second reserve” in the Bank of England, which might 
enable the Bank to dispense with suspensions of the Bank 
Charter Act. He has not yet settled on his plan for this 
end, but he is in communication with the Bank about it, and 
it is pretty clear that his mind inclines to accumulate a new 
stock of gold by the issue of small notes based on that metal, 
and to allow the Bank in times of extremity to use it, thus 
reducing the notes for a moment to securities based only on 
confidence in the State. His measures will create much 
discussion, especially if they seriously touch the banking 
interest, which at present profits greatly by endangering the 
financial safety of the community. 


The great railway strike in Scotland has ended, as was 
inevitable after the men had suffered themselves to descend 
to outrage, in the surrender of the strikers. Those employed 
on the North British line, who had: much the best case, gave 
way on Thursday, practically without conditions, except that 
the Directors should for two months give them a preference in 
filling up vacancies. The Caledonian men are still out, the 
General Manager requiring unconditional submission ; but it 
is not likely that they will carry on the contest alone. It is 


well that the men have lost this battle, as a warning to them 
and all workmen that they must keep within the bounds of 
legality; but we earnestly trust that the Directors of both 
Companies will take advantage of their victory to remove at once 
any just grievance in connection with hours. No men entrusted 
with such grave duties as engine-drivers and signalmen are, 





ought to be either required or allowed to work more than sixty 
hours a week, except in cases of sudden and demonstrable 
emergency. We are most anxious that large employers of all 
kinds should recognise some such maximum as this, for they 
may rely on it, as we have argued elsewhere, that it is round 
this question that the first great fight with Socialism will be 
fought. The demand for excessive hours, which, besides 
wearing men out, spoil the quality of work, is the weakest 
bastion in the capitalist fortress, and employers should settle 
clearly in their own minds where excess begins. After that,a 
working compromise will become possible. 


Nothing more has transpired about the Boulogne negotia- 
tions, and an order has evidently been issued by the Irish 
leaders of both parties to preserve silence as to their outcome. 
It is evident, however, that an agreement has been made to 
avoid hard words and occasions of collision. Mr. Parnell at 
Tralee praised Mr. O’Brien; and on Saturday the Insup- 
pressible was suppressed, the editor having received a telegram 
from Mr. O’Brien informing him that, in consequence of the 
tone and contents of the Insuppressible, he must withdraw his 
name. This means that Mr. O’Brien will not attack Mr. Par- 
nell; and on Tuesday Mr. McCarthy, speaking at Manchester, 
carefully shirked an opportunity of abusing his rival in the 
leadership. It was at first rumoured that Mr. Parnell, as part of 
the agreement, would attend no more meetings; but this is now 
explicity denied. Both he and Mr. McCarthy are to support 
Mr. Morley’s motion condemning the administration of the 
Crimes Act in Ireland, and it will be interesting to notice 
which of the two assumes to speak for Ireland. 


Lord Hartington delivered one of his most impressive 
speeches to his Rossendale constituents in the Co-operative 
Assembly Room, Rawtenstall, this day week, on the three 
chief points of which we have said enough in another column. 
We may add that he dwelt on the light thrown by the short 
November and December Session on the causes cf the im- 
potence of Parliament in the previous Session. Directly the 
Irish Home-rulers found themselves divided and preoccupied 
with their own quarrels, and the Gladstonians were too much 
interested in the issue of their struggle to care to harass 
the Government, Parliament was at once liberated from the 
throttling hand which had been previously fastened on its 
throat, and resumed the normal form of its deliberations 
fifteen years ago. Lord Hartington neither praised nor con- 
demned Mr. Gladstone’s action with regard to Mr. Parnell’s 
leadership. He did not think that it deserved either panegyric 
or censure from him. But he admitted that he could not but 
feel satisfaction in observing the paralysis which the new 
division had caused in a party not only hostile to his own, 
but hostile, as he thought, to the best interests of the State, 
and at the apparent break-down of the dangerous alliance 
between the Irish Home-rulers and the Gladstonian ranks. 


There was also a very interesting part of Lord Hartington’s 
speech in which he dwelt on the heavy responsibility which 
Mr. Gladstone had expressly laid upon his shoulders in 1886 
for refusing to accept the terms of peace with Ireland which 
Mr. Gladstone had proposed. “I shall never forget the appeal 
which he addressed to us, and especially to me, as to the 
immense responsibility which we were taking in rejecting, or 
seeking to reject, the measure. He told us, and told us truly, 
that in Ireland it was not merely a question of a disturbance 
or breaking-up of social order, but that social order was sapped 
and undermined: that they had a remedy which they believed 
would go to the root of the disease and prove effective; and 
because we had no such remedy to propose and no specific 
panacea which we could say was absolutely certain to remedy 
the disease, we were told we were taking an enormous responsi- 





bility on ourselves in rejecting the remedy which they believed 
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to be an effective remedy.” Lord Hartington fully admitted 
the weight of the responsibility, which he evidently had felt 
very deeply; but he maintained that “recent events” had 
amply justified the grave though reluctant judgment on which 
he had acted five years ago; and we believe that the country 
will agree with him that he has now been fully justified, both 
intellectually and morally, by the issue. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an able speech at Birmingham on 
Tuesday against Home-rule, which, however, contained one 
very unjust statement. He thought it probable that Mr. 
Gladstone would accept Mr. Parnell’s new demands, for ‘‘is 
there any price which Mr. Gladstone would not pay for eighty- 
six Irish votes?” That kind of implication is natural enough 
in the mouths of meaner men, but Mr. Chamberlain ought to 
remember that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill on which he resigned, 
and which lie would pass to-morrow if he could, killed the 
Irish vote by éxpelling the Irish Members. Even the 
new plan attributed to him reduces the Irish vote— 
which would not be unanimous—to thirty-four. It is be- 
cause Mr. Gladstone is not seeking Irish votes, or English 
votes either, by his proposal, but following a dream of 
his own—a dream based on abstract belief in the moral 
necessity of obeying a local majority—that his action in 
the Home-rule matter is so dangerous. It is not the crafty 
Mr. Gladstone, but the Mr. Gladstone carried away by a 
Highlander’s enthusiasm for his convictions, who touches the 
voters’ hearts, and makes them indifferent to evidence such as 
has been afforded by the events of the past two months. 
Charges of this kind have no effect whatever, except to 
deepen the conviction of Mr. Gladstone’s worshippers that 
their idol, besides being wickedly calumniated, is stupidly 
misunderstood. 


We regret to record that Mr. Bradlaugh died yesterday at 
6.30 a.m. His religious views were to us dangerous delusions, 
and some of his social views were morally detestable; but he 
was a most useful Member of Parliament, and a man who, while 
genuinely desiring the advantage of the labourer, had the power 
both to understand opponents and to look factsin the face. His 
strong masculine sense saved him from all viewiness, and he 
was especially free from the dominant fallacy of our day, that 
all misery can be cured, as Charles Dickens was supposed to 
preach, “by good feeling and more punch.” Mr. Bradlaugh, 
though he rose entirely by popular favour, would have resisted 
a majority as strenuously as a minority, and, indeed, did defy 
all England in defence of his bad hypothesis that the super- 
natural cannot be. He will be missed in the House of Com- 
mons when labour questions are discussed, missed outside in 
the battle with Socialism, and missed even in India, where, 
though he represented impracticable ideas, he always tried to 
reduce them into manageable shape. 


The debate,—our article on which, as will be perceived, was 
in type before Mr. Bradlaugh’s death was announced,—or 
rather the quiet deliberation, of Tuesday night on the 
motion to expunge from the Journals of the House of 
Commons the resolution of June 22nd, 1880, refusing to Mr. 
Bradlaugh the right to offer himself for the oath after the 
admission he had made to two Select Committees of the 
House of Commons, was highly creditable to the House of 
Commons. In Dr. Hunter’s resolution, words were originally 
added to the effect that the resolution of June 22nd, 1880, 
had been “subversive of the rights of the whole body of the 
electors of this Kingdom;” but these words Dr. Hunter 
offered to drop, if the House should prefer to expunge the 
resolution without assigning any reason. Mr. Gladstone 
made a most statesmanlike and moderate speech, taking no 
credit to himself for having been on the right side in 1880, and 
heartily acquiescing in the proposal to drop the obnoxious 
reason for expunging the resolution; and that was the course 
agreed upon with almost universal consent. There was no 
division on the proposal to expunge the resolution itself, 
which was carried nem. con. 





Mr. Channing on Friday week raised an important debate 
by proposing to give the Board of Trade power to compel 
railways to limit their servants’ hours of work. He made an 
excellent speech, with some exaggerations, and it soon became 
evident that both parties in the House were willing to go some 
way in his direction. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, therefore, 
while anxiously deprecating the grant of any such power to 
the Board of Trade, ended his speech by confessing that 





legislation of some kind would ultimately be necessary, and 
suggesting a Special Commission to inquire into the best 
method. The motion was only rejected by 141 to 124, and 
will doubtless be renewed in some other form, all borough 
Members being well aware that the cry for the limitation of 
hours will greatly affect the next elections. Already that cry, 
and the question of the rights of Unions as against “ black- 
legs,” are more influential in deciding returns than all the 
wrongs of Ireland. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Robertson attempted to induce the 
House of Commons to alter the Law of Conspiracy in such a 
way that nothing should be illegal when done by fifty or five 
hundred men which was not illegal when done by one. After 
a somewhat dull debate, in which the Solicitor-General opposed 
the Bill on behalf of the Government, the House divided,—143 
voting for, and 179 against the measure. We are not prepared 
to say that the Law of Conspiracy might not bear amend- 
ment, but it is clear that Mr. Robertson had not sufficiently 
considered his proposals. A matter so complicated as the 
Law of Conspiracy cannot be reformed at sight. Another 
ground for doing nothing at once, is to be found in the fact 
that Mr. Bompas’s judgment in the Plymouth case is being 
appealed against. If, as is most likely, the decision is in 
favour of the trade-unionists, there will be no case for fresh 
legislation ; or, at least, no case with which it is advisable 
to deal. In Ireland, the virtual abolition of the Law of Con- 
spiracy might have most serious effects, 





The Government is evidently getting tired of the Portu- 
guese shilly-shallying about the Convention, which involves, 
besides the annoyance to diplomatists, some serious local 
dangers. Sir J. Fergusson on Monday, in reply to a question 
from Sir G. Baden-Powell, took occasion to give the Govern- 
ment of Lisbon a somewhat peremptory warning. He re- 
minded them of the fact that the modus vivendi under which 
England is bound not to perform any act of sovereignty within 
certain disputed territories would expire in May, and observed 
that “recent events have made it improbable that her Majesty’s 
Government can be a party to any future Convention as 
favourable to Portuguese claims to the south of the Zambesi 
as that which Portugal failed to ratify.” This utterance is 
explained in Lisbon as the result of personal feeling on the 
part of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; but states- 
men will understand what it signifies. Great Britain cannot 
for ever keep on shielding the Braganzas against the populace 
of their capital. 


Belgium sustained a rather severe blow on Friday week in 
the death of Prince Baldwin, son of the King’s brother, and 
eventual heir to the throne. He died of pneumonia, compli- 
cated by kidney-disease, and his illness was so short and severe 
as to suggest, with some other circumstances, a great want of 
stamina in this branch of the Coburgs. The Prince, who was 
only twenty-two, had inspired great hopes, being an able and 
reflective man, with, according to General Brialmont, the 
making of a good soldier in him. His death leaves his brother, 
Prince Albert, a lad of sixteen, the only male in the line of 
succession; andas female Sovereigns are barred by the Consti- 
tution, and the family is visibly unhealthy, some apprehension 
is felt for the future of the dynasty. Prince Albert, however, 
is not ill, and there is a power of appointment under certain 
contingencies vested in the King. There is, moreover, no 
strong Republican Party in Belgium, and Europe would allow 
the orderly and industrious little State to choose her dynasty 
for herself. 


The Austrian Emperor and his advisers, tired of Bohemian 
particularism, have dissolved the Cis-Leithan Parliament, and 
intend, if possible, to secure a majority from the Germans,. 
Conservatives, and Poles. It is said that agreements have 
already been made with different groups, under which the 
Young Czechs and other Home-rulers, such as the Italians of 
the Tyrol, will be steadily outvoted. The decision has created 
much excitement in the Hapsburg Empire, and much com- 
ment abroad, the latter marked by the usual mistake. The 
journalists will have it that the cement which binds the 
Austrian conglomerate is weak, and may give way. It has. 
resisted thunderbolts, and will resist them again. No Austrian 
State can depart from Hapsburg rule without instantly finding 
the fate it most detests. Do our contemporaries imagine 
that Bohemians want to be merged in Germany, or that 
the Catholics of Austria Proper are craving for a Protestant 
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Emperor, or that the Magyars want to be governed by Slavs 
in sheepskins, or lost in the great Russian morass? No 
“ yegional” or race movement in the Hapsburg dominion is a 
final one, or the great House would have perished centuries 
ago. eae 

M. Constans has prohibited M. Sardou’s new play, Ther- 
midor, under circumstances described elsewhere. He was 
probably right. The parties in Paris are perfectly mad with 
bitterness for and against the Terrorists whom M. Sardou 
condemns, and any Government is bound to prevent blood- 
shed in a theatre. We may judge of the reality of Parisian 
excitement from the speech delivered by M. Clémenceau in 
the debate of Thursday on the subject. M. Clémenceau is 
a reasonable Red, and has been repeatedly named for the 
Premiership ; yet he declared that an attack on the Terrorists 
avas an attack on the Revolution, that the great uprising 
must be accepted or rejected whole, and that, in particular, a 
Revolutionary Tribunal was justifiable. He himself had 
helped to summon General Boulanger before one. Amidst 
thundering applause from the Left, he accused the ancestors of 
those who defended the play of having, by their rising in La 
Vendée, “ stabbed France in the back.” ‘The speech of itself 
justifies M. Constans in suppressing the play; and the Chamber 
thought so, for it passed to the Order of the Day by 315 to 192. 


The sudden death of Mr. Windom, the American Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who dropped dead from heart-disease at a 
Board of Trade dinner on Thursday, may have an important 
effect on silver legislation. Mr. Windom had convinced him- 
self either that an increase to the currency was required, or 
that the Western Republicans would revolt if it were not 
granted. His proposals to Congress were all in that direction, 
and it is probably his influence which has made General Harri- 
son hesitate to threaten a veto on Free Cuinage Bills. The Pre- 
sident was supposed to be resolute, but he has now positively 
refused to make any promise of the kind. Mr. Windom’s 
successor may be much more opposed to further silver legisla- 
tion, especially as the commercial classes are so strongly 
averse to it. Those classes, however, do not rule the Union 
now; and it must not be forgotten that large numbers of 
Representatives are politically “dead men,” already super- 
seded by rivals, and therefore anxious to make hay during 
their short remaining sunlight. Cynical Americans say there 
is a good deal of hay in the stores of the silver potentates. 


On Monday, Lord Carrington read a paper, entitled 
“Australia as I saw it,” at the Prince’s Hall, before the 
members of the Colonial Institute, the Prince of Wales pre- 
siding. After dismissing “Imperial Federation ” as a dream 
which was now generally given up, he described the “attitude 
of the people of Australia as ‘ Hurrah for the sovereignty of the 
Queen ! but be pleased not to put it in force to cripple the free 
expansion of Australian self-governing communities.’ ..... 
An illustration might be found in the recent disturbance on 
the Chinese question, which emphasised four points,—(1), That 
Australia was determined to be British ; (2), that she did not 
desire interference with her internal affairs ; (3), that a national 
feeling was arising in Australia which influenced, by pressure 
from without, the policy of the Mother-country, and the varying 


action of the different Colonies ; (4), that the independent action 


of the different Colonies, without union amongst themselves, 
must create difficulties.” In order to meet this spirit of 
essential loyalty, Lord Carrington pointed out what might 
be done by England: “The same road might be opened to 
successful men throughout the community [i.e., the Empire]. 
Thus it might be possible for a Colonial Judge to be placed on 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, a Chief Justice 
to be made a Life-Peer without being drawn from the Colonies, 
the title of Honourable to be credited to Australians in other 
parts of the world than Australia, and the title of Privy 
Councillor to be granted to some of her Majesty’s Ministers.” 
We entirely agree with Lord Carrington. It is along these 
lines that the union of the English-speaking race must be 
maintained, and not through any system of pinchbeck 
Imperialism or weak-kneed Federation. 


On Tuesday, the Times published an account of a new 
dynamite-gun, at this moment being tested by the British 
Government, which appears to have solved the problem of how 
to use explosives of high energy in driving projectiles. Up till 
now the difficulty has been to discover some means for prevent- 
ing the discharge of the gun prematurely exploding the shell. 








A solution appears to have been found by Lieutenant James 
W. Graydon, of the United States Navy. In the first place, he 
uses compressed air as the motive-force of the projectile, and 
next, he has contrived to neutralise the shock of the dis- 
charge. “His shell is lined with asbestos cloth, which is an 
excellent non-conductor of heat as well as a cushion, and the 
charge of dynamite contained within the shell is divided up 
into small pellets or cartridges, each enclosed in a wrapper of 
waxed paper.” If the gun succeeds in practice, we may be on 
the eve of a complete revolution in ordnance, as shells loaded 
with gunpowder are mere child’s-play to dynamite. The 
change, if it comes, like most of the recent changes in war 
matériel, will still further detract from the picturesqueness of 
battle. A battery of ordinary artillery presents a really 
beautiful appearance, but if composed of dynamite-guns, it 
would look as if a set of telescopes had volunteered for the 
front. 


It is to be hoped that the final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Market Rights and Tolls, published on Wednesday, 
will not be pigeon-holed. It is true the majority of the re- 
commendations made are not unanimous, but at the same 
time, the urgent need for dealing with the question at once, 
and if possible finally, is made abundantly clear. All the 
Commissioners agree that the system under which no person 
is allowed to open a market within a certain distance of an 
already existing market, ought to be abolished; but they find 
themselves differing widely as regards the right to compensa- 
tion. As to the important problem, who ought to own the 
markets if the existing owners are bought up, the Commis- 
sioners are again in agreement, the Report recommending 
that the local authorities of each district should be the 
market proprietors of the future. As to whether the 
localities should or should not be monopolists, there is, 
however, another divergence of view. The majority of the 
Commissioners are in favour of absolute free-trade, but there 
is a minority who consider that if the Municipalities or 
Counties take the markets, indiscriminate competition ought 
not to be allowed. Our own opinion is, that the private 
markets should be got rid of, with fair compensation for actual 
losses, the local authorities, however, always obtaining the old 
sites, and so the good-will of the existing markets. After this, 
we should allow free-trade. We permit it in the case of 
glazed shops—Oxford Street is one vast market—why, then, 
should we forbid it for stalls and booths? 


A murder trial which has taken place this week in Algiers, 
shows how very far juries carry the right to kill under 
provocation of infidelity which the Code allows to French 
husbands. A newspaper editor, named Omessa, had reasonable 
grounds for being uneasy as to his wife’s conduct, but was 
cognisant of no undoubted facts upon which to base a charge 
of domestic treachery. Ina fit of jealousy, however, he went 
to his home and shot his wife, and then proceeded to kill the 
man he suspected of being her lover. Before dying, both the 
woman and the man denied all guilt, and there was no evidence 
to make it certain that the husband was not mistaking a 
foolish flirtation for crime. Yet the jury found a verdict of 
“Not guilty,” and this notwithstanding that sufficient time 
elapsed between the two acts of homicide to allow the husband 
to realise what he was doing. 


The Tithes Bill, though it has not made quite as much pro- 
gress as was anticipated, was nearly passed this week, and 
Monday is definitely fixed as the last day in Committee. The 
most important of the questions debated was raised on 
Thursday. The Government propose that when the tithe ex- 
ceeds two-thirds of the value of the land, the amount in excess 
shall be remitted. Mr. Gray desired to make the limit one- 
half, and was supported by several Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists. Mr. Picton urged, however, in the interests of the 
nation—*“ the ultimate reversioner of the tithe ”—that the 
rent-charge should be kept at as high a level as possible. 
Ultimately, the amendment was lost,—187 votes being given 
against, and 124 for Mr. Gray’s proposal. Further debate on 
the clause was adjourned till Monday. At first sight, the 
Government’s proposal may seem unfair to the tithe-owner; 
but it must be remembered that it is not to his interest that 
the land should go out of cultivation. But unless a possible 
margin of profit is left, this is only too likely to happen. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oe 
THE NEW IRISH COMPROMISE. 


HE Irish are very clever. The compromise or modus 
vivendi between the factions, which in spite of formal 
denials the popular Irish Members have evidently hit upon, 
would do credit to the oldest diplomatist in Europe. The 
problem looked, to the duller wits of Englishmen, at first 
sight insoluble. Mr. Gladstone had declared to the world 
that he would not act with Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Parnell 
had declared that, being the representative of his nation, 
and not of any mere section within it, he would not resign 
his leadership. His enemies had begun assailing him 
furiously, one of those enemies being the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and another a majority of Irish 
Members; and he had rejoined in language so violent 
as to reveal a carefully concealed phase in his character 
which astonished his English admirers. The English 
Liberals and Mr. Parnell, the Catholic Church and 
Mr. Parnell’s followers, the majority and minority of 
Trish Home-rulers, the American Irish, and the Irish Irish, 
were all at loggerheads, divided by a quarrel which seemed 
every instant to grow more embittered, and in which the 
worst section of the Irish mob, the section which black- 
thorns Mr. Healy and throws lime at Mr. Parnell, were 
taking a violent part. How was it possible to devise any 
plan which would meet such conflicting conditions; which 
would keep Mr. Gladstone at his old post, yet leave Mr. Par- 
nell unexpelled; which would enable the Catholic Church 
to be quiescent, yet not further irritate the Irish Revolution ; 
which would allow the irritated factions to work together, 
yet ask neither of them for a surrender ; and which, finally, 
would suggest to both Americans and Irish that reunion 
was at hand, yet without proclaiming it, and so arousing the 
wrath of the protesting Nonconformists of Great Britain ? 
It seemed impossible ; but to Irish brains impossibilities 
of wile do not exist, and some master of finesse, trained 
surely, if a dull Englishman may suggest such a thing 
without accusation of prejudice, in some great ecclesiastical 
career, has solved the problem, and, at all events, averted 
further appearance of warfare among the Irish factions 
without defying either Mr. Gladstone or the Noncon- 
formists who urged him into motion. The mot dordre is 
simple enough, “ Lie down, men ;” but it exactly meets the 
situation. Nobody can hit men who are lying down. The 
factions have ceased to abuse each other, and consequently 
the bitterness is dying away. The leaders, when they speak, 
are all moderation. We noticed Mr. Parnell’s new tone at 
Tralee last week ; and this week we have Mr. McCarthy at 
Manchester. Mr. McCarthy is not given to violence, and 
probably could not, under any conceivable circumstances, 
descend to blackguardism; but he is quite capable of 
vitriolic epigram, and just compare the speech he uttered 
with the speech he could have uttered if the order had 
been to “Charge upon Parnell.” He not only does not 
attack Mr. Parnell, who certainly had given him ample 
provocation, but he does not mention him except in words 
which to Irish ears convey nothing but praise, and 
which even to Englishmen suggest reluctant admiration. 
As for Sir John Pope Hennessy, he has gone back to 
clubland with the glee of an habitué; while Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Sexton and Mr. O’Connor are cooing like doves, 
and Mr. O’Brien suppresses the Insuppressible by tele- 
gram, because the editor to whom he publicly gives a good 
character was a little too free in his comments on Mr. 
Parnell and his men. Even in the House collision is 
avoided, for Mr. Parnell summons the party and Mr. 
McCarthy does not, and each waives his claim to stand 
forward as the fighting representative of “coerced” 
Ireland in favour of Mr. Morley, who, not being an Irish- 
man, belongs to neither faction. Even Mr. Healy is quiet, 
though, we should imagine, melancholy, his prospect of the 
Chancellorship receding as the prospect of peace opens out ; 
and Dr. Tanner withdraws in the most gracious manner a 
promising action for libel against his “ dismissed ” chief. 
The effect of all this is, that the Eighty-six, whether 
reunited or not, can pull together if they wish it, that Mr. 
Parnell is leader without the name—he keeps the insignia 
though—that Mr. Gladstone is not so affronted as to be 
forced to act, that the Catholic Church has no opportunity 
for further denunciations, and that Irishmen, instead of 
spending their time till the great Election in faction- 
fights, will spend it in obstructing English Bills and 





winking at one another. They do not need to be 
told, as our stupid countrymen would, what it all 
means. They understand without words, and rejoice; for 
next to defeating an opponent in a riot, it is delightful 
to them to outwit, or, in the local phrase, to “ circumvent ” 
him by artifice. They are a clever people, the Irish, as we 
said ; and above all, they are quick to take a hint that the 
English must be befooled. Mr. Labouchere flatters him- 
self, not always without justice, that he is a master of 
strategy ; but he is outdone this time, and must acknow- 
ledge that, in the national art of ‘‘deludhin’,” Pat stands. 
his superior. 

It is said, we see, by many commentators, that this. 
sweet peace cannot last; but we do not precisely see 
why. The Irish have a genius for waiting as well as 
for worrying, their impetuosity by no means always 
showing itself in an impatience of delay. They do not 
mind talking aimlessly for a week, or, what is more 
wonderful, listening for a week to aimless talk, if only 
they may obstruct a Bill; and they have been trained to 
passive resistance for a good many generations. They will 
wait if they are bid, we believe, resignedly enough, though 
the suppressed passions may flare out when the day of 
contest arrives. A quarrel may, too, break out over the 
delicate question of money, there being no General Booth 
in the party even if there is a leader ; or some entirely un- 
foreseen incident may cause a fresh eruption of the 
smouldering fires. But we do not know that an 
eighteen months’ truce is impossible, and if it can 
be kept, it is difficult to doubt that it will tend 
to the advantage of the Parnellite side. Mr. Parnell 
is himself, to begin with. Incredibly quick as the Irish 
are—just look at the whole of them ducking under, 
like Roderick Dhu’s followers under the bracken, at a 
word of command which the thicker-skulled English- 
men can scarcely hear—they need cues, and there is 
nobody competent to give good cues but Mr. Parnell. The 
very method of his autocracy has suppressed all rivalry, 


and Ireland is as much without an alternative popular . 


leader, unless it takes Mr. Davitt, who does not approve 
of peasant-proprietorship, as a German Parliament is 
without an alternative Cabinet. The temptation to glide 
back informally to the old and successful chief will be 
very strong, more especially if the Irish people and 
the American Irish both desire it; and they cer- 
tainly show no symptom of growing animosity to Mr. 
Parnell. Time is in his favour, for in the months 
of waiting and comparative peace, he may be married, 
which in England, if not in Ireland, will half-efface the 
jury’s verdict; he may go to America and receive a new 
mandate from the treasurers of the Home-rule Party ; and 
he may efface by a series of guarded speeches much of the 
effect produced in England by his summons to the “men 
of the hillside.” Time may even modify the view of his. 
conduct entertained by the Catholic Church, or, if that is 
impossible, may at least convince its rulers that in yielding 
to him on politics, they yield to force majeure, and are 
morally irresponsible. They did not, that we know of, refuse 
to recognise Louis XV. as a rightful and “ most Christian ” 
King. In that event, Mr. Parnell will return, as he evi- 
dently thinks he will return, with a reunited host, and will 
ask the Liberal Party, just then, as he hopes, inflamed by 


a victorious Election, whether they are anxious for power or 


uot, for if they are, they must accept him and as much of 
his plan of Home-rule as the electors can be induced to 
bear. They must make him ruler of Ireland, or he will make 
their election sterile. That, we feel confident, is the central 
idea of the compromise which was adopted at Boulogne 
after long discussions over details, which is now in working 
operation and affecting every Irish speech, and which is 
only concealed, or half-concealed, for fear of wounding 
English susceptibilities, before the near prospect of power 
has induced Liberals to reflect whether the expulsion of a 
necessary ally, however guilty, may not be contrary to 
the true intention of the Law of Love. It is a 
wonderfully clever idea, the difficulties of the situation 
being considered, and if it fails, as it will fail at 
the last, it will be because great historic movements 
involving the destinies of entire nations are never greatly 
affected by the cleverest of dodges. Those movements 
obey strong laws of their own, the outcome of centuries of 
slow growth; and this compromise, though most creditable 
to the genius of its author for diplomatic finesse, is only a 
dodge after all. Mr. Gladstone could: undo it all with a 
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breath, and the Irish understand very little of Mr. Glad- 
stone, except that he is not displeased when anybody speaks 
of him from a hustings as the ‘Grand Old Man.” Theirs 
is on this point the shallow judgment of those who think 
that because the great enjoy flattery, therefore it alters 
their conclusions. 





LORD HARTINGTON’S THREE GREAT POINTS. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S admirable speech at Rawten- 
L stall last Saturday contained more than the usual 
proportion of statesmanlike “ mind-stuff” which gives so 
unique an interest and character to his public addresses. 
We will single out three principal points on which he 
seems to us to have laid the stress of a statesman, and 
which have never before been brought into so clear a relief. 

The first is the point on which there has been a good 
deal already said, but yet never as much as Lord Harting- 
ton said, nor has it been said with so steady and temperate 
a voice. Both parties now concede, as Lord Hartington 
points out, that Mr. Parnell is just the sort of politician 
to whom no sane British statesman would be willing 
to confide the guidance and destiny of one of the British 
islands. We Unionists regarded him as wholly unfit 
for such a trust five years ago, as Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues (who were then supposed to be Unionists) also 
did nine years ago. Now, after an interval of five years’ 
hallucination on the subject, they have come round to 
our opinion again, and on this point at least we are 
agreed. It would alarm Mr. Gladstone and Sir William 
Harcourt,—if, indeed, anything that tended to secure the 
momentary ascendency of his party would alarm Sir 
William Harcourt,—to see Mr. Parnell at the head of an 
Irish Administration with which the Gladstonians were 
bound to co-operate. And yet, as Lord Hartington says, 
that would have been the direct result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy in 1886, which, had it been successful, would have 
raised Mr. Parnell to a height of popularity in Ireland 
with which even the popularity of O’Connell himself could 
not have been compared. Well, but if Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues were bent only two or three months 
ago on taking so disastrous a step (as it would even 
in their own opinion now have turned out), a step 
which all of them now confess that it is most neces- 
sary to avoid, what scrap or atom of evidence is there,— 
not to speak of such large and substantial evidence as that 
on which alone statesmen ought to act,—that we shall be 
any better off if we put Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Dillon or Mr. 
Healy in the place of Mr. Parnell, and not only put him, 
but contrive to keep him there (which is a more difficult 
matter, with Mr. Parnell to contest the throne)? There 
is nothing Mr. Parnell has said which the Anti-Parnellites 
have not also said, and lately said, as to the jealousy 
with which Irish patriots would regard all English 
guarantees. Mr. Gladstone will reply: ‘ Whatever they 
say in theory, they retract in practice, for they pro- 
fess their wish to act with us, and avow that it 
is just because we will not act with Mr. Parnell that 
they deemed it their duty to throw him over.’ That is 
perfectly true. But it is also perfectly true, by Mr. 
Parnell’s own admission, that when he too believed that 
he could command power in Ireland by talking mildly and 
deferentially in England, he did so, and according to his 
present statement, this is just what his conscience now 
reproaches him with. Now, what shadow of a ground 
have we for supposing that those who have been 
his eager accomplices in the violence and duplicity of 
the past, will not be his rivals in the violence and 
dupheity of the future? Of course, as Lord Hartington 
pointed out, while it is a question of the best mode 
of getting their foot firmly planted on the first rung 
of the ladder, they are quite ready to show the same 
complaisance to Mr. Gladstone as Mr. Parnell, under the 
same circumstances, showed before them. But why 
should it mean more in their case, than it meant in his ? 
They go as far as he does in repudiating all limitations of 
principle on Irish self-government. Many of them went 
even further than he did in defying existing law and usage. 
All of them are as eager as ever he was, to squeeze aid and 
money out of the open enemies of England. Where is 
there even an excuse for thinking that if once they find 
themselves firmly seated in the saddle, they will scruple 
to thwart England up to the point at which they 
would fear the use of overwhelming force to put them 


down? Why should we attach any more importance te 
their smooth words now, than even the Gladstonians 
themselves attach to the smooth words used by Mr. 
Parnell up to the time of Mr. Gladstone’s interference te 
get him deposed ? 

This is Lord Hartington’s first point. The second te 
which we call attention is an equally strong one, and closely 
connected with it. It is the evidence which “ recent events ” 
have produced that what the Irish people demand under 
the name of Home-rule is not at all the thing which even 
the average English Home-ruler is willing to grant under 
that name. Surely, says Lord Hartington, we have 
heard enough recently to render this point more than 
doubtful. Yet it is a most serious point. If we are te 
pull our British Constitution to pieces to please Irishmen, 
let us be quite sure that we shall please Irisimen by 
what we are willing to do. If it could be shown, or 
even shown to be probable, that what English Home- 
rulers think safe and wise would not please Irish Home- 
rulers at all, unless it were as a step towards a good 
deal more which would not please English Home-rulers 
at all, is it worth while, is it prudent, is it even sane, 
to go through that most dangerous operation with no 
clear understanding between the two countries as to what 
the result will be? Who would pull down an ancient and 
picturesque mansion, to rebuild it more to the taste of 
some fastidious person, without at least being quite clear 
that he really understood the taste of that fastidious pervon, 
and that he should certainly please him by the change? 
After recent events, can any one honestly say that what 
English Home-rulers asa class are ready to grant, Irish 
Home-rulers as a class are disposed to be satisfied with ? 
And if not, what can be more monstrously absurd than te 
embark in such complicated and risky operations for a 
purpose which is likely to prove wholly illusory and vain ? 

But the third point in Lord Hartington’s speech te 
which we wish to call attention, seems to us the most 
original, if not the most weighty, of all. It is that the 
danger of the new policy of dissecting the United Kingdom 
into political fragments, which are to be put together again 
on some new principle, is one which arises from no cause 
peculiar to Ireland, or connected solely with the recent 
course of Irish history, but which would arise equally if 
you gave any local fragment of this great Kingdom the 
right to determine important matters more or less 
inseparable from the policy of the whole State, without 
any uniform and constant reference to the judgment of the 
whole State. In Lord Hartington’s mind, the whole 
is politically much greater than even all its parts. It is the 
restraining and sobering judgment of the whole which keeps 
the parts from heady and unwise action. He thinks that 
the Highlands of Scotland, with their crofter population, 
might, if allowed to take their own way, very likely do what 
would be almost as dangerous as what Ireland would do; 
that the mining counties of England might make some 
similar blunder; that the farmers of Wales might lose their 
heads in like fashion; that the East End of London might 
plunge into some vortex of Socialist experiment,—in short, 
that there are few parts of the United Kingdom which, if 
allowed to judge on any important matter without 
deferring to the mind and will of the whole nation, might 
not make some disastrous blunder which the judgment of the 
whole nation would certainly have detected and corrected. 
That seems to us a most wise and weighty opinion, and we 
believe it to touch the very core of the question at issue. 
Undoubtedly Ireland is the very last fragment that we 
should like to see left to itself. But it is by no means the 
only fragment. There are very many others which, if 
allowed to set up for themselves, would run even Ireland 
very close in rashness and presumption. Lord Hartington’s 
three great points seem to us most weighty contributions 
to the political judgment of the United Kingdom at the 
present critical juncture. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S IDEAS ON CURRENCY. 


igen is a certain inconvenience in making a currency 
proposal, as Mr. Goschen did on Wednesday, in a 
speech before a Chamber of Commerce. The speaker 
cannot be questioned at once, as he practically can in the 
House of Commons, nor can he at once remove any 
misapprehensions his words may have created. We 
greatly doubt, for example, if anybody at Leeds felt 





certain that he understood what the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer intended to do with his one-pound notes in 
order to create a “second reserve” of gold in the Bank of 
England, and must perforce acknowledge that we have 
ourselves only a glimmering of his actual plan. There 
is, however, no uncertainty as to his object, and it is one 
about which every business man in the country will 
heartily wish him success. The events which preceded the 
fall of Barings have convinced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the danger to the commerce of this country 
arising from the smallness of the stock of gold in the Bank 
of England in proportion to the fabric of credit built upon 
it, is immediate, excessive, and requiring prompt and de- 
cided remedy. The Bank is the only central reservoir ; 
it is liable to be tapped from abroad, and it is also 
liable to be drained by the other banks, which hold 
together £600,000,000 in deposits on current accounts, 
yet keep reserves which are in some instances as 
low as 12 per cent., and rarely exceed 20 per cent. 
They therefore, when pressed, rush to the Bank of 
England, and in a panic it might be simply impossible 
to provide the gold necessary to meet commercial engage- 
ments, which would mean something like general bank- 
ruptecy. Had Barings fallen like other houses, this would 
actually have occurred. Mr. Goschen, who is perhaps the 
greatest authority in the world on the matter, declares 
that had the great house simply stopped, as a little house 
might have done, the Black Friday of 1866 “ would have 
been child’s-play ” to it, and the credit of Great Britain 
as the banking house of the world would have been trans- 
ferred to other countries. His words are extraordinarily 
emphatic :—“ The liabilities were so gigantic, the position 
of the house was so unique, that interests were at stake 
far beyond individual fortunes, far beyond the fortunes of 
any class...... It was a time when none who had 
liabilities or engagements to pay could say how they could 
pay them if a condition of things were to continue under 
which securities could not be realised, under which 
produce could not be sold, under which bills could not 
be discounted, under which there appeared an absence 
of cash sufficient to discharge the liabilities of the 
general public. That was the position at home, and I tell 
you what was at stake,—you risked the deposition of 
London as the banking centre of the universe. You risked 
the supremacy of English credit, you risked the transfer 
of the business of this country to other European centres, 
if such a catastrophe had occurred as you were on the eve 
of witnessing. I cannot exaggerate the danger, the im- 
mediate danger, to which this country was exposed at that 
time.” Those are strong words from a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with Mr. Goschen’s special knowledge, and he 
made them stronger by pointing to the precautions which 
other countries think imperative. Instead of our trumpery 
24 millions sterling, the Bank of France holds 95 millions 
in bullion, the Bank of Germany 40 millions, the State 
Banks of the United States 142 millions. It is true that 
this country keeps an immense amount of gold in circula- 
tion, perhaps 60 millions, perhaps even 110 millions ; but 
that is not available, “it is in the people’s waistcoat- 
pockets,” and just at the moment when it is wanted at the 
centre, it is sure to stay there. It is high time that this 
state of things should be remedied, and if the country will 
only support him, Mr. Goschen is just the man to remedy it. 
It is to strike a note of warning, and, if possible, to elicit 
popular support, that Mr. Goschen spoke at Leeds before 
he submitted regular proposals to the House of Commons. 
These proposals will be of two kinds. Mr. Goschen 
desires first of all to limit the pressure by private banks 
upon the Bank of England, and insists, therefore, that 
they ought to keep a larger proportion of their deposits in 
their own vaults. In order to increase their dividends, 
they lend their deposits “up to the hilt,” and then, when 
they are pressed, rush upon the Bank to help them. 
Eleven large banks in 1889 had liabilities amounting to 
£170,000,000, with cash balances amounting to only 
£17,500,000, little more than 10 per cent. Mr. Goschen holds 
that they must be persuaded, or if necessary compelled, 
to keep larger balances, and hints his intention, first to 
exact a monthly publication of accounts so that depositors 
may see their risk; and secondly, if that does not suffice, 
to tax the lending of deposits beyond the proportion 
Parliament may fix. There will be plenty of discussion 
over that; but there can be no doubt that, if the end 
sought were secured, the huge commercial danger to which 
the country is now exposed would be materially lessened. 





Mr. Goschen, however, would go farther. He wants 
the Bank to have a second reserve, a great sum in gold or 
safe notes which it could issue automatically in crises 
such as justify and compel the suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act. He thinks this may be obtained by the issue 
of £1 notes; how, he does not, to our minds, precisely 
explain. If the notes proved popular, as they would, 
owing to their extreme convenience for the payment of 
wages, and if they did not supersede the larger notes, 
there would of course be a “second reserve” of gold 
in the Bank equal to the difference between the total 
value of the notes in gold, and the quantity of 
gold usually asked for in exchange for them. That 
is certain ; but it is so certain that Mr. Goschen would 
not have dwelt on it as he did, or have so expressly 
repudiated the notion of making any profit on the £1 
notes. He means something more than this, and as it 
cannot be merely an issue of £1 notes in times of emer- 
gency—for that would be exactly equivalent to the sus- 
pension of the Bank Charter Act—we must await fuller 
explanation, only recording that Mr. Goschen believes the 
danger from our small central reserve of cash exceedingly 
great, and that he intends to use the long looked-for issue 
of £1 notes in order to create permanent means of 
rendering the danger less. 





THE BRADLAUGH DEBATE. 


iy interest of the Bradlaugh debate did not lie in the 
debating. The House of Commons can hardly be said 
to have debated the subject at all. With the exception of 
Mr. De Lisle, who did not press his protest to a division, 
there was a pretty general concurrence of the whole House 
in the determination arrived at, that the resolution of June 
22nd, 1880, refusing permission to Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
the oath, was a mistake, and had been to some extent 
admitted to be a mistake,—so far, at least, as it excluded 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the House,—when the Act was passed 
which now permits Mr. Bradlaugh to take an affirma- 
tion as the equivalent of the oath. On Tuesday night, 
in the absence of Mr. Bradlaugh, whose serious illness 
was evidently the subject of real concern to all the Members 
present, a universal feeling prevailed that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had made himself a most useful Member of the House of 
Commons, and had gained the respect and good-will 
even of the most resolute of those who once refused 
to allow him to enter the House. Perhaps his serious 
illness enhanced the indisposition of the House to take up 
the old objections to his former admission. But, at all 
events, the spectacle was a very remarkable one, all parties 
concurring not only to pay a tribute of personal respect to 
Mr. Bradlaugh, but to agree that the resolution which 
refused him the right to take the oath, should be 
expunged from the Journals of the House. The House 
was certainly not proud of its achievement of eleven years 
ago, and was not unwilling to let it be known that it was 
not proud of it. Yet there had been then grounds of 
objection to Mr. Bradlaugh over and above that involved 
in the hollowness of the words of the oath when repeated 
by a man who had avowed his unbelief in the Being 
to whose solemn sanction the oath appeals. There had 
been publications for which Mr. Bradlaugh had been 
responsible which seemed to many people more serious 
blots upon his name than even his avowed atheism, because 
they seemed to them to imply practical as well as theoretical 
atheism, an indifference even to right and righteousness. 
Yet, in spite of all these grounds of objection, the House 
of Commons, and not only the House of Commons, but, 
we think we may say, the political world in general, have 
come to the conclusion that, as a matter of fact, Mr. Brad- 
laugh is not only not a “ practical’ atheist, but is, on the 
contrary, one of those politicians whose minds are more 
truly influenced by the higher considerations of right and 
wrong than a great many Christians. No one who 
has watched his conduct believes that the principles to 
which he bears his sturdy witness, whether popular, or 
unpopular, as they often are, and the uniform courtesy 
and candour with which he treats opponents, are in 
any sense mere superficial qualities put on to smooth 
his passage through the world. We do not say that 
it is always possible to discriminate truly between the 
plausible and the genuine manner in matters of this kind. 
On the contrary, the world is often in danger of doing 
injustice to very good men, because their manner is too 
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smooth and plausible. But in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case there 
really has been no question about the matter. It is im- 
possible to ignore the ring of sincerity and public spirit 
and fairness to antagonists in almost all that he says 
and does. He has satisfied almost all reasonable men 
that, however little he may imagine himself to recognise 
any inward moral and spiritual authority, he really does 
recognise such an authority, in spite of all his blindness 
and all his misinterpretation of the sanctions under which 
he forms his conclusions and his practical resolves. His 
is a mind which is not insensible to the voice of moral 
authority, since he is always not only ready to discern, 
but, we may even say, quick in discerning, the evidence of 
dutifulness and earnestness in others, and anxious to 
associate himself chiefly, and by preference, with those 
who exhibit these higher qualities in actual life. 

It seems to us a very remarkable phenomenon that 
almost all parties should be united in admitting that 
they had been wrong in excluding Mr. Bradlaugh from 
the House, either as a theoretical or as a practical atheist, 
and that they should be almost eager to recognise that 
there is something within him which shows itself in a 
frankness, a fairness, and a public spirit such as con- 
stitutes the core of civic and patriotic virtue. Does this 
imply that those who formerly associated these qualities 
with the conscious recognition of a spiritual authority that 
is above man, were wrong in so doing? We do not think 
in the least that it does. We believe that Mr. Bradlaugh 
has exhibited in the House of Commons qualities very 
different from those, and very much nobler than those which 
he had previously exhibited in the National Reformer, and 
in the various controversies on religious and moral subjects 
with which his name was formerly chiefly associated. We 
should be very curious to know from Mr. Bradlaugh whether 
he himself was not of the same mind, and we should rather 
expect to find that he is. He must be conscious of having 
displayed more candour, more self-command, more judg- 
ment, more willingness to take into account the thoughts and 
wishes and experience of others, during his Parliamentary 
life, than he ever displayed as the leader of a sectarian 
party which denied, and often ridiculed, the faith of other 
men, and too often concerned itself with subjects in which 
he must have been occasionally conscious that he was very 
far from competent todeal. In this confused and difficult 
modern world of ours, where men who are really able to deal 
with one class of subjects find no way open for them, and 
are forced by the eager life within them to exercise 
themselves in quite other fields, it not unfrequently 
happens that persons like Mr. Bradlaugh, who would have 
become modest and candid workers in the sphere for 
which they were fit, appear as coarse and contemptuous 
and incompetent thinkers in the only field to which they 
have access, and that in that field they find occasion to 
exert only the poorest faculties and the worst characteristics 
of their minds. And it is not often, we fear, that they 
are able, as he has been, to find their way from the region 
in which they only show their arrogance and their blind- 
ness, to that in which they can disp!ay their highest and best 
nature. For our own parts, we are thankful not only that 
in his case this has actually been so, but that the House of 
Commons has had the courage and fairness to acknowledge 
its own mistake, and to make the only amends in its power. 
It is said that in several of the Northampton places of 
worship, Mr. Bradlaugh’s restoration to health was prayed 
for on Sunday. That is in itself a singular testimony to 
the public impression of improvement in his character 
which has been generally observed during his Parlia- 
mentary career. We should be thankful if the prayer 
were answered in its best sense, and Mr. Bradlaugh were 
restored not only to political usefulness, but to a recogni- 
tion of the poorness of his own work in connection with 
those higher problems with which in earlier life he dealt in 
so shallow and arrogant a fashion. What the House of 
Commons did on Tuesday night might well contribute to 
that end, for a public act of rare candour can hardly be 
thrown away on a nature like his. 





THE CHANGES ON THE BENCH. 


HE past week has seen several important changes on 
the Judicial Bench. On Thursday Lord Hannen took 

his seat as a Lord of Appeal, and on Thursday also Mr. 
Justice Jeune was sworn-in before the Lord Chancellor, 


while on the same day Mr. Justice Butt entered upon the | 





duties of President of the Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce 
Division of the High Court, an office which gives the Judge 
who holds it a seat in the Court of Appeal. These 
appointments, taken in conjunction with those of Mr. 
Justice Wright and Mr. Justice Romer to Puisne Judge- 
ships, give the Lord Chancellor a right to the gratitude of 
the nation, for they mark another step in the with- 
drawal of judicial patronage from the region of party. 
The bestowal of Judgeships for political services has 
hitherto been a blot upon our system of legal administra- 
tion ; but if Lord Halsbury’s example in recent instances is 
followed, it will be so no longer. Every seat on the Bench 
given, not to an expectant legal Member of Parliament, but 
to the lawyer most fitted to fill the vacant office, tends to 
create a precedent in favour of promotion by merit. If 
the appointments just made had been dictated by party 
motives, the next Chancellor would have had a good excuse 
for rewarding political services. As it is, however, the 
conversion of Judgeships into rewards for consistent voting, 
or for the fighting of up-hill electoral battles, is becoming 
exceedingly difficult. To return to a bad system after a 
better has been tried is never easy, and, if nothing else, 
the fear of comparison is likely to keep future nomina- 
tions out of the hands of the Parliamentary hacks. 
A good example once set in patronage is almost sure 
to be followed, for to do otherwise would provoke 
criticism of a very damaging kind. Members of Parlia- 
ment will no doubt still continue to be made Judges 
when they deserve promotion ; but the notion that political 
work gives an indisputable claim upon the Government is, 
we trust, destined to die out. 

Apart from the change as regards political appoint- 
ments, there are signs apparent that true intellectual 
eminence is getting to be regarded as a necessary qualifi- 
cation for a seat on the Bench. The old notion that if a 
man had a fair knowledge of law, and a reasonable experi- 
ence of the Courts, and was, in addition, a person of ordinary 
probity and respectability, the Government were justified 
in making him a Judge, though to do so was to pass over 
his superiors in far higher qualities, is now admitted to 
be untenable. A man now must be a great deal more than 
“not unfit” and the friend of the Chancellor or of other 
influential persons, to make his nomination or promotion in 
any sense acceptable. The question which it is admitted 
ought to be asked is not, ‘“‘ Will ——- fill the vacancy 
without discredit ¥” but, “‘ Who has the best right to pro- 
motion on the ground of mental capacity?” The mental 
calibre of the men eligible has, in fact, come to be regarded 
as of great importance. Uprightness, impartiality, and high 
character come first, of course, and are essential conditions 
precedent in regard to the tenure of judicial office; but 
granted that these can be satisfied, it is of the utmost 
moment that the Judges should be men possessed of 
intellectual distinction. It is necessary that the Judges 
should not only be respectable but respected, and this can 
hardly be secured unless they are distinguished for their 
mental powers. It is impossible to prevent clever counsel 
holding duller-witted Judges in contempt; and this con- 
tempt soon filters through to the public, and prevents 
that complete confidence in the tribunals which is the 
secret of a successful legal system. Again, intellectual 
eminence secures social consideration, and such considera- 
tion is of no small importance in the case of the Judges. 
The opinion of society may be, and perhaps is, a very poor 
thing; but it unquestionably has a great influence upon 
the public opinion of the nation. But in England intel- 
lectual eminence is, and always has been, recognised as a 
ground for social consideration. The Judges, except in 
so far as the courtesy which is hereditary is, as a 
rule, more complete than the courtesy which is acquired, 
do not gain much by being of good family; but when 
they are men of unusual brain-power, they are in 
England assured a social position which gives them 
that place in the eye of the world which they ought 
to hold. Yet another of the advantages which flow from 
the appointment of Judges who are not merely “not 
unfit,” but men of strong character and wide attainment, 
is that if by any chance some outburst of popular feeling 
takes place in connection with the discharge of their 
official duties, the latter may be the better relied on to 
act wisely and prudently. A weak or a stupid and 
obstinate man, or, again, one unable to take a broad and 
clear view, is almost certain to do something indiscreet 
when he and his actions are placed under the microscopic 
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observation which is brought to bear upon any person 
whom the daily papers combine to make the hero or the 
personage of the hour. But the risk of a Judge being 
placed in a false position of this kind is daily increasing. 
It is, therefore, specially important that Judges of the 
present day should be able to bear, not only with fortitude, 
but with tact and prescience, the outcry which may break 
out if one of them deals out even-handed justice to a Lord 
whom the public regard as a bad man, and whom they 
therefore consider ought not to be allowed to come out of 
Court without punishment of some kind or other, no matter 
what are the particular circumstances which have brought 
him in. Cases of this kind demand that not only should 
tight be done, but that it shoald be done in the right 
way; and here the man of power and brain stands a 
better ehance of turning the difficulty than the judicial 
non-entity, who is almost certain, by some foolish speech, 
or by some equally foolish silence, to prejudice his office in 
the public eye. 

No better example of the qualities which ought to win 
judicial office and judicial promotion can be found than 
those which belong to Lord Hannen. To say that as 
a Judge he is just and impartial, is not enough, for 
that, we are glad to think, may be said of every Judge on 
the Bench. In addition to these qualities, the absence of 
which would have meant disgrace, he possesses powers of 
mind and character which are exactly those demanded 
by his office. Lord Hannen has always shown himself, in 
the best sense of the word, a man of the world. Nota 
superficial cynic or a disillusioned critic of human action, 
but one of those men of the world who, in Byron’s phrase, 
“know the world like men,’—a man, that is, who is 
capable of looking deep into human motives, and, through 
experience and observation, of giving them their proper 
value. The man of the world who knows the world like 
a man, is one who knows it thoroughly, who does not 
flinch from giving things their true names, and who makes 
use of no mental evasions to hide from his own eyes facts 
that are personally repellent, or that do not coincide with 
some preconceived view. He is, in fact, the man of large 
knowledge, the man capable of the sympathy of compre- 
hension as well as of the sympathy of approbation, who 
understands as clearly that of which he disapproves as 
that of which heapproves. Lord Hannen has this gift, the 
supreme gift for the Judge, and one which is seldom pos- 
sessed by any but persons of great intellectual power. In 
him, too, it is tinged with real human kindness, and with a 
sense of the true import of humanaction. The standpoint 
from which men are regarded as struggling animalcule, 
who bite and are bitten, but whose vagaries are of little real 
moment, should not belong to a Judge; yet it is one that 
the atmosphere of the Divorce Court is likely enough to 
produce. Lord Hannen, however, never hardened under 
the influence of his work. It was impossible to hear his 
judgments or charges to juries, in the ordinary matri- 
monial suits that came before him, without seeing that 
from his mind had been eliminated all such refracting 
cant, and that he saw the facts as they really were. This 
large-mindedness, coupled with a deep knowledge of and 
an instinctive ability for the administration of the law, 
will render Lord Hannen’s presence in the final Court of 
Appeal peculiarly valuable. It is true he will now deal 
only at a distance with human actions, but his keen 
judgment and well-balanced intellect will find ample scope 
in the discussion and settlement of the important legal 
problems with which the House of Lords is concerned. 





THE HOURS QUESTION. 


i ige ereat interest of Friday week’s debate on the hours 

of work imposed on railway servants consisted in this, 
that it was the first debate of a thousand which will be held 
in the immediate future, which will be watched by politi- 
cians as eagerly as they now watch debates on Ireland, and 
which will all rage, nominally at least, round the hours of 
work imposed on different classes of workmen. We are 
not of those who believe that a social cataclysm is 
impending, or that labour throughout Europe is going to 
be reorganised on new principles, or that the class which 
of all others is most directly in contact with the hard facts 
of life is about to insist that every field shall produce more 
hay than there is grass in it; but we do believe that 
workmen all over Europe have caught up one idea. Con- 
fident that their continent is in future to be governed by 





votes—a conclusion as to which, we may remark in passing, 
all history is against them,—and confident that the votes are 
theirs—which, except in Great Britain, is not the case, the 
voting power belonging mainly to small freeholders,—they 
are determined to see if they cannot improve their position 
through legislative action. They are still doubtful about 
settling wages by law, because the community, wanting, 
for instance, cheap coals or cheap rates of transit, might 
settle wages to the men’s detriment—as is actually the 
case in the Army and Navy—but they are nearly unani- 
mous about reducing the hours of work. They all, in 
every country of Western Europe, complain that they are 
overworked, and all want the Legislature to fix a maxi- 
mum of time beyond which labour, or at all events asso- 
ciated labour, shall be illegal unless justified by some 
necessity or danger demonstrable to a mixed tribunal of 
overseers and workmen. Their orators often cover up 
this demand with a cloud of words, but when clearly 
formulated this is their meaning, which, with much 
adroitness, they apply first of all to work paid for 
out of taxes, and work done by Companies in possession 
of legal monopolies. In the former case, the employers 
have, as they think, a bottomless purse; and in the 
latter, it seems reasonable that, where legal privileges 
are granted, the use made of those privileges should 
be legally controlled. The demand, however, extends 
to all associated labour except the agricultural—the 
labourers outside England not daring to fight the free- 
holders—and the public everywhere may make up its mind 
that it cannot too soon clear its thoughts as to its decision. 
The question will not anywhere wait ten years; in 
England it will probably govern the next Election ; and it 
will cause as deep a cleavage between parties as any ques- 
tion which modern society has debated. The cleavage need 
not be like previous cleavages, for there is no reason 
whatever why Conservatives should care, as Conservatives, 
to resist such legislation ; but we may rely on it that it will 
exist, that there will be huge bodies of men contending 
that freedom involves the right to work at will, and bodies 
as large who will argue that hunger is a conscription, and 
that the moment civilisation in its true sense is endangered, 
that conscription must be restrained and regularised by 
the will of the community exposed to it. 

So far as the privileged Companies are concerned, and 
the Government establishments, we are decidedly with 
the artisans. The railway servants in Scotland, with a 
folly which is nearly unintelligible, have given their case 
away in public opinion by a series of meaningless yet 
murderous outrages—dropping stones from a bridge 
on an engine-driver is morally murder, and nothing 
else—but the case itself is unanswerable; and in Par- 
liament on Friday week it was not answered except 
by saying that long hours were not so common as the 
men’s advocates represented, which doubtless is true, as 
a similar statement has been true of every social oppres- 
sion we can recollect. The Abolitionists exaggerated the 
frequency of the worst horrors of slavery, and the philan- 
thropists over-reckoned the worst oppressions of the truck 
system; but neither iniquity was defensible for one 
moment. One of them was robbery of everything, and 
the other, robbery of a large per-centage on all contract 
wages. A man ought not to be liable to be made to work 
in a civilised community for eighteen hours at a stretch, or 
fourteen either, and when the work involves the lives and 
limbs of the public, to work him so is almost a criminal 
offence. Railway Companies have no more right to leave 
their trains at the mercy of engine-drivers and signalmen, 
dazed by hours like those, than they have to leave 
them at the mercy of the blind. The men’s advocates 
are perfectly right as to both their general principles,— 
namely, that such hours are dangerous to the safety of 
the Queen’s subjects, and at variance with the fixed con- 
ditions of civilisation. Mr. Channing’s way of stopping 
the practice may not be the best way, though for our- 
selves we rather prefer the flexibility of a power granted 
to a department sure to intend justice, to any hard-and- 
fast law. Sir M. Hicks-Beach asked how in the 
world he was to regulate signal-boxes in one of which 
the strain might be five times the strain in another; 
but his argument cuts’ two ways. If a competent 
person cannot draw such distinctions, the law cer- 
tainly cannot draw them. The power must be trusted 
to an individual in the end; and if the community is dis- 
posed to trust a State inspector sooner than the police or 
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a Trade-Union secretary, that is a confession as to the 
impartiality of the State which has for us a gratifying 
side. Be that as it may, however, it is clear that on rail- 
ways, at all events, Parliament has not only a right, but is 
morally bound to control the hours of labour, and we 
rejoice to see that the principle was admitted by both 
parties. There was, in fact, no difference except as to 
methods, and that is not radical, for Mr. Channing 
acknowledged, just as fully as the Board of Trade, that 
he was not quite clear as to the best scheme to be adopted. 
Neither are we, except that we feel assured that there 
must be a maximum time, not to be departed from without 
an inquiry, and that there must, in some shape or another, 
be created a State Inspector of Hours. Nobody else will 
be impartial enough, or take the necessary trouble. 
Directors and shareholders may make up their minds that 
this is coming, and prepare for the necessary expense, 
which will not be so great as they think, bad labour never 
proving cheap, and may be made up for in a hundred 
ways, lower fares for the multitude being, as we conceive, 
in all probability one of them. 

The discussion will not rest here, however, and as it 
advances, we shall all get on very dangerous ground, where 
our guides, at all events, ought to be very certain of their 
way. A general Hours Bill might ruin a dozen trades in 
a year, or produce an insurrection of entire classes, or, which 
the Unions would not like at all, compel Parliament to save 
great industries by fixing rates of wages as low as the 
hours worked. We confess wé believe that the employers 
and the Unions and the workers can together organise a 
much more elastic system than the community can, and 
are unable to see why a natural and beneficial liberty of 
that sort should be taken away. We all acknowledge in 
free men inherent rights of some sort—at least, if we do 
not, we do not know what freedom means, or where the 
moral basis of democracy is to be sought—and certainly 
one would say that the right to overwork oneself a little 
must be numbered among them. The rigid unionists 
answer, we know, that the overworker is not overworking 
himself, but the neighbour next him ; but surely that argu- 
ment is nonsense, or rather, proves a great deal too much. 
The real cause of low wages in any country is the presence 
of more people anxious for dinners, than work out of which 
dinners may be earned. Has the sufficiency of workers 
therefore a right to say to the overplus of workers: ‘ Leave 
the country for America, or Greenland, or Heaven, as you 
will, but leave you must’? That cruel edict is the logical 
outcome of that apparently philanthropic argument; and 
the logic, as regards Chinamen, is in America and Australia 
embodied in actual law. Still, though this opinion seems 
to ourselves absolutely sound, we can see clearly that great 
bodies of workmen have for the moment lost their belief in 
liberty, that they are eager to establish a tyranny over hours 
of some kind, and that it is practically indispensable for 
every statesman in the country to think the question out, 
and if possible arrive at a decision, as, for example, we 
all understand Mr. Morley to have done. Is there, to 
begin with, any compromise of any sort possible ? That 
question has not been asked yet, because there has been 
no voting, but it will be asked by a multitude of voices 
before the next General Election is done. There may be 
many schemes tolerable alike to the Union men and to sound 
economists, but we can think as yet of but one which is even 
plausible. It may be within the right of the State to say 
that civilisation requires on sanitary grounds a certain limi- 
tation of even voluntary labour—millions of us think that 
about the compulsory Sunday holiday, which, if Union men 
only knew it, is their strongest precedent—and therefore 
to fix a maximum, say sixty hours a week, which shall not be 
exceeded without good cause shown. That maximum would 
no doubt prevent many isolated cases of oppression, and 
so abolish the rare hardships which influence opinion, and 
it would not perceptibly diminish industry. But then, has 
any working community nerve enough and self-restraint 
enough to fix that maximum at a reasonable figure? We 
doubt it greatly, remembering always a kindred example 
in the region of pure economics. There is always a point 
up to which, in every State, inconvertible paper money 
may be relied on to remain at par; but the states- 
man who, except in extremity, used that resource 
would be a madman, for the limit would, to an 
absolute certainty, be immediately exceeded. There 
are certain things, like public lotteries, which might be 
very useful in a population of sages, but which no com- 








munity ever yet known has been able to trust itself with 
without perceptible deterioration. In the same way, we 
fear that if the State fixed a maximum of hours per week 
as the largest amount of toil consistent with the general 
health of the community, the Union men would accept the 
principle, and fight incessantly for a reduction of the time. 
Still, that would be a working compromise, and it is the 
necessity of thinking out the subject as if it were one on 
which compromises must be found that we are trying te 
urge to-day. 





“ THERMIDOR.” 


a correspondents are making too much of the pro- 

hibition of Thermidor. Though the incident is in 
many ways a significant one, and typical of a characteristic 
of the French nature with which Englishmen are utterly 
out of sympathy, it does not prove, as M. de Blowitz tries 
to make out, that “the Republic is the Revolution in per- 
manence.” To declare, as he does, that the decree dis- 
allowing the performances “hands over France” to the 
revolutionaries, is nonsense. Under the circumstances, a 
dramatic interdict was absolutely necessary as a measure 
of police, and it is ridiculous to accuse the Government of 
truckling to the mob. A riot in the pit or galleries of a 
theatre is specially difficult to quell; but the authorities 
would most assuredly have béen face to face with one if they 
had allowed Thermidor to continue in the bills. Already 
the friends of Robespierre had begun to pelt M. Coquelin 
with whistles and coins, and on the last performance a 
very little more would have provoked an encounter between 
the rival portions of the audience. It may be said, perhaps, 
that in order to uphold the liberty of the theatre, M. 
Constans ought to have taken measures to secure order in 
the house; but a moment’s reflection will show that no 
such measures are possible. You cannot put a constable 
in every other seat of the stalls, pit, and galleries; but 
unless you do, there is no preventing an audience from 
using cat-calls, insulting the actors, and shaking fists in 
each other’s faces. An open-air assembly, when it becomes 
riotous, can be moved on; but in a seated theatre there is 
nothing to be done but to leave things alone, or to stop 
the performance. The Austrians in Italy devised, we 
believe, a third alternative, but it is not one which 
the Parisians would prefer to prohibition. For example, 
a popular tumult began in a theatre at Milan, 
and threatened to grow serious. At a sign from an 
official inside the house, down went the curtain. The 
next thing the audience heard was the tramp of armed men, 
and in another minute the curtain was raised again to show 
a line of white soldiers covering the house with rifles, 
which it was no secret were loaded with ball-cartridge. 
Such action will no doubt usually stop rioting, but the 
French Government may well be excused for not adopting 
it. Whatever the rights and wrongs of the quarrel, it is 
impossible, in a country where the people belong to the 
Latin races, to tolerate a play which tends to provoke riot. 
No course but prohibition is consistent with the maintenance 
of public order. Even in England managers have to with- 
draw or modify plays in obedience to the clamours of a 
mob. Only the other day an extravaganza, Joan of Are, 
had to be greatly altered because the Socialists would not 
allow a strike to be burlesqued upon the stage. It is true 
the authorities did not interfere, but their inability to pre- 
vent hostile demonstrations was quite as efficient an 
interdict of the piece as any formal injunction. 

What strikes us as the noteworthy fact about the inci- 
dent, is that the Revolution is still so burning a question 
that a dramatic author cannot hurl epigrams against the 
heads of the leaders of the Terror without provoking a 
storm of rage and indignation. Very nearly a hundred 
years have elapsed since the Committee of Public Safety 
sent its victims to the scaffold, and yet the issues evi- 
dently appear as real to the people of Paris as if they 
belonged to the period of the Coup d’Etat. We must take 
what would be an analogous case in English history to see 
the full significance of this fact. Suppose in 1845 there 
had been a play acted in London satirising the Whigs and 
the successful House of Hanover, and extolling the Jaco- 
bites who died at Culloden a hundred years before ? 
The performances would have passed almost without com- 
ment, or at any rate they would have caused no rage and 
anger that was not purely factitious. No doubt the 
French Revolution went deeper, and was an event on a far 
larger scale than the Jacobite Rebellion; but that is not 
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the true explanation of the difference we are noticing. We 
take it that what makes the French so sensitive and the 
English so indifferent to the events of the past, is the fact 
that the former have the historic imagination, while we have 
not. Memories playa very large part among the Latin and 
Celtic races. The Anglo-Saxon, however, forgets everything 
except his language. It has been said that this is because 
he has always won, and that memories of defeat and failure 
are what get burnt into men’s minds; but there is little 
foundation for the assertion. The men of Somerset were 
beaten at Sedgemoor, and beaten after a local enthusiasm of 
the most intense kind had been created for “the cause ;” 
yet after only two hundred years, not a legend remains. 
You may stand in the old bed of the Bussex rhine and 
learn that the people still call the land “ grave-ground,” and 
oceasionally dig up a skeleton ; but neither there nor under 
the shadow of the Weston Zoyland church-tower will you 
find any indigenous tradition of the battle. The villagers 
have learnt from the occasional sight-seer, or possibly even 
by some dim hereditary recital, the fact of the battle ; but 
the notion of taking sides in regard to such an event is 
not entertained for a moment. The country-lads who 
were mowed down at the Somersetshire Thermopyle 
awaken not a particle more enthusiasm than do Kirke’s 
lambs. Neither the one set of combatants nor the 
other excite the slightest popular interest. In France, 
however, things only two hundred years old still stand 
out quite clear, while matters of a hundred years 
ago are actually living. In not a few of the depart- 
ments the peasants feel the ancien r/gime, with the 
corvée, the gabelle, and the seignorial rights so near them 
that they regard it as nothing less than an act of self- 
preservation to vote against a reactionary candidate. If 
the Republic were done away with, they think that the old 
order, which they know so well, thanks to the gift of 
historic imagination and to a habit of maintaining tradi- 
tions, would return again. Something of the same feeling 
inspires the whole reactionary party: they realise the 
Terror so vividly that they cannot escape from the fear 
that it may revive. Again, the modern extremists enter 
so closely into the actual spirit of the Jacobins, that they 
feel the necessity for taking strong measures against 
aristocrats, plutocrats, and other enemies of the people. 
To them an attack on Robespierre or Danton means much 
more than a mere piece of historical criticism. It is an 
attempt to undermine the basis of the Revolution. But 
the Revolution was a blessing to humanity. Therefore, all 
attacks upon it are wicked, and ought to be suppressed. 
And here comes in the .characteristic French plan of 
looking to pure reason rather than to facts. An English- 
man would argue: ‘I approve of the results of the Revolu- 
tion; but these are hard facts which cannot be altered by 
people who throw stones at Robespierre. If they attempt 
to interfere with the results of the Revolution, they must 
be stopped; but nothing else really matters. Even if 
they succeed in proving the men who made the 
Revolution to have been one and all knaves, it need 
not greatly concern us. It all happened a long time 
ago; and whether they were good or bad in inten- 
tion, the country keeps its substantial advantages.’ The 
Frenchman, however, cannot argue like this. Destroy 
the intellectual basis of the Revolution, and he feels that 
all is lost. If, then, his mind is made up in favour of the 
Revolution, he cannot bear to see its promoters represented 
as cowards, knaves, and fools. To admit the possibility 
of this would be to deny the absoluteness of his theories, 
and he therefore resents controversy as the Roman Church 
in former times resented all heretical speculation. For the 
extreme French Republican, there is no mean between 
abusing Robespierre and desiring to bring back the Bastille 
and lettres de cachet. Those, therefore, who bring the 
Jacobins into hatred, ridicule, and contempt, are necessarily 
traitors tothe Republic. It is, we fancy, much the same with 
the Monarchists. They often talk as if to attack the ancien 
régime, and to uphold the abolition of privilege, were the 
same thing as condoning the Terror. Each party feels they 
dare not be impartial, but must take one side or the other, 
and then go all lengths; and thus it happens that any 
sensational reminder of the great controversy throws the 
whole nation into a frenzy. In 1833, Victor Hugo’s Le Roi 
s'amuse was forbidden, because it outraged the feelings of 
the Royalists; and now Thermidorv is put under a ban, 
because it wounds the Republicans. Both acts seem to us 
arbitrary, but in all probability they are both justifiable. 





The atmosphere of a French theatre is too highly charged 
with electricity to make it a convenient place in which to 
conduct a heated political controversy. 





CHILDREN’S DINNERS. 


N Wednesday, an important meeting was held at the 
Mansion House. The Lord Mayor was in the chair ; 
Mr. Diggle and Sir Richard Temple made speeches; the 
Duke of Fife, the Lord President and. the Vice-President 
of the Council, Mr. Mundella, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Sir 
Charles Russell would have come if they could, and did 
write to express sympathy. The object of the meeting was 
to assist the London School Dinners Association to provide 
cheap or free dinners to necessitous children attending the 
public elementary schools of London. Of the 750,000 
children who come under this description, some 40,000, 
according to Sir Richard Temple, are in need of sustenance, 
and every penny subscribed goes to feed the right mouth. 
Sir Lyon Playfair answers for the educational value of 
the dinners, since it is not possible to teach children 
who are starved. Object and machinery are alike good, 
and all that is wanted is liberal subscriptions from the 
public to carry on the work of the Association. 

It was fortunate for the distinguished speakers and 
letter-writers that the meeting was held on Wednesday. 
It is much easier and much pleasanter to give a capacious 
blessing and a small subscription to a charitable under- 
taking, than to defend it against grave and damaging 
criticism. Yet if the meeting had come a day later, this 
would have been the attitude which the speakers would 
have had to assume. Rather more than a year ago, the 
Charity Organisation Society appointed a special com- 
mittee to ‘inquire into the causes of distress in the cases 
of children thought to be in want of food.” They 
chose five schools,—one in East London, two in South 
London, one in Central London, and one in North London. 
They obtained from the teachers lists of children either 
actually in receipt or apparently in need of food, and they 
then inquired thoroughly into the circumstances of each 
family. It is a significant fact that they found the work 
very much easier in the East London school than in the 
others, the reason being that in the East London school 
the system of feeding children was not in operation, 
whereas in the others “the meals were already in full 
swing.” In the latter case, therefore, the parents, having 
got what they wanted, were naturally unwilling to have 
their need tested. When inquiry precedes relief, it is 
difficult wholly to withhold or disguise the truth. When 
relief precedes inquiry, it is plainly an object with the 
parent to say as little as possible. The most clearly proved 
destitution can get him nothing more than he has got 
already, while any failure to prove destitution may lead to 
a withdrawal of the free meal. 

The committee have now presented their first report, 
and their conclusions go directly counter to those so easily 
formed and so glibly stated at the Mansion House 
meeting. First of all, they traverse Sir Richard Temple’s 
dictum that every penny subscribed goes to feed the right 
mouth. A good many of the pennies in question un- 
doubtedly go to feed the wrong mouth. Where inquiry 
is defective or unskilled, this is inevitable. The child is 
put upon the list because its mother is a widow, or because 
it looks sickly: But the mother may not be a widow, or 
she may be in good work, or she may be helped by her 
relations ; while the child may be constitutionally delicate, 
or sickening for or recovering from some childish ailment. 
Out of 101 families whose circumstances were investigated 
by the committee—cases selected expressly on the ground of 
exceptional poverty—-49 were found not to require material 
assistance at all. The details of the cases are given in an 
appendix to the report. One of them is not at all typical, 
but it deserves quotation for its singular completeness. 4 
boy is asked why he has not come to school the day before. 
He answers that his mother has not money to pay the fee. 
Thereupon the fee is remitted for thirteen weeks, and, 
inability to pay the school-fee being a clear proof of 
poverty, the boy is placed on the free-dinner list. When 
the committee make inquiries, the mother is quite frank 
about her circumstances. . She has a weekly income of 
17s. 6d., and the reason why the fee was not paid 
was, that the boy, on receiving it to take to school, 
played truant and spent it. This is one of Sir 
Richard Temple’s right mouths. There is another case. 
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A boy who is on the free list, though he shows no sign of 
insufficient nourishment, has a mother who is able and 
willing to provide him with meals. But the boy prefers 
the free dinners, and as free dinners are going, the mother 
very naturally declines to interfere with his taste. In 
another case a child looked pale, and so was thought to 
be a proper object of charity. It then turned out that she 
was sickening for whooping-cough, and a little later the 
visitor finds her “rosy and fat,” and the family “en- 
joying a good meal of meat and potatoes.” 

Still, out of the 101 cases examined, there were 51 
which did need help of one kind or another. But in 
only five or six of these “could the temporary supply 
of meals to the children be regarded as an adequate 
remedy.” In some cases, free dinners are a direct premium 
on vice and cruelty. What else can be said of a case in 
which the father can earn from ten shillings to twelve 
shillings a day, and eats eggs or meat or fish three times a 
day, but lets his children go without? Every penny that 
goes into their mouths really goes into his, and the London 
School Dinners Association is really helping to feed this 
very well-to-do coalheaver. In other cases, again, an 
occasional free dinner does no appreciable good, as in one 
where a girl who ought to have gone into a hospital got 
one halfpenny meal a week. What is wanted is not less 
charity, but a different kind of charity,—more thoughtful, 
more organised, more liberal, more far-reaching. The 
free dinners excite no gratitude and no shame. In 
many cases, the parents were actually offered help by the 
committee and declined it. They said they could get along 
quite well by themselves. So far, therefore, the system 
has not demoralised them. But if they will not accept help 
in one form, why are they so willing to accept it in another ? 
Because, say the committee, they do not realise that meals 
for their children are charity. They treat them as a right, 
“as in some way consequential upon the compulsory 
attendance of their children at school.” Perhaps the danger 
of demoralisation is greatest where the school-managers try 
to make the system self-supporting. In one of the five 
schools a very vigorous effort was made in this direction. The 
theory was, that by providing a midday meal for the 
children, the parents’ convenience would be consulted ; and 
with this view the managers “ induced respectable, well-to- 
do parents, who were perfectly able and willing to provide 
for their children otherwise, to patronise the dinners on a 
pay system, and in this way to balance the loss on free 
meals.” The result was many promises and little perform- 
ance. The demoralisation extended from the needy to 
the well-to-do parents, and children who would never 
have got upon the free list were placed upon a paying 
list, in which the payments were for the most part left to 
imagination. 

Another fact which points to the same conclusion, and 
yet is constantly forgotten, is that the moral preven- 
tives of poverty are weakened by lax Poor-Law administra- 
tion. Poverty and improvidence are greatest where there 
is most outdoor relief, and the arguments for and against 
free dinners are pretty much identical with those for and 
against outdoor relief. Both have a semblance of charity 
and consideration which is not borne out by their prac- 
tical working. Both lead to deception and concealment 
of various kinds. Both encourage families to be content 
with occasional instead of regular work, in the hope that, 
either from the Guardians or from the school-managers, 
or from both, they will get enough help to eke out such 
money as they can earn by odd jobs. Both tend to lull 
charitable people into the comfortable but lazy conviction 
that there is no need for any more careful and systematic 
charity than there is at present. In one case in North 
London, the child was on the free-dinner list, the father 
was receiving money from his club, and the parish was 
allowing medical attendance and outdoor relief in kind. 
Evidently thought and arrangement which might have been 
better bestowed, must have been required to prevent these 
facts from becoming known in the wrong quarters. The 
very “Truant School,” which was devised to act as a 
deterrent alike to parents and children, has in some cases 
an exactly opposite influence, at all events upon parents. 
Of one boy we read that the School Board visitor “ thought 
that the mother could make him attend school if she liked, 
and that she wanted to get him off her hands.” Every 
step we make towards indiscriminate because uninformed 
and uncalculating charity, does something to weaken self- 
dependence in those who are at once their own victims and 
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ours. The best advice we can give our readers in regard 
to the London School Dinners Association is, to keep their 
money for worthier objects. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S ELASTICITY. 


R. GLADSTONE is certainly one of the most astonish- 

ing of Englishmen of this or any other era. At the age 

of eighty-one, when most men who survive so long are simply 
waiting for the clipping of the thread, and in the meantime 
perhaps drawing upon their memories for the traces of a world 
that has passed away, Mr. Gladstone not only leads an active 
political campaign, addressing immense bodies of men, but 
is so little cast down by serious misadventures and disappoint- 
ments, that he dashes off into side fields of enterprise, and 
engages in combat with men as adroit and as satirical as 
Professor Huxley, not only with no weak or faltering hand, 
but with a vigour and a sense of mastery that must excite 
the hearty admiration of all who read his reply. Pro- 
bably most men were under the impression that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Christmas vacation at Hawarden had been a time of depression, 
during which the veteran statesman had been contemplating 
with despondency the regress of the unfortunate political 
cause to which he has committed himself, and indulging in 
the vain regrets which are all that is left for old age when a 
crushing blow descends upon the cause with which it has iden- 
tified itself. No conjecture could be more mistaken. Mr. 
Gladstone, instead of fretting over Mr. Parnell’s selfishness 
and indifference to the Irish cause, has evidently been casting 
very few glances in his direction. With the elasticity and 
cheeriness of youth, he has been giving his whole mind to 
Professor Huxley’s attack upon the authority of the Gospel 
account of the Gadarene miracle, examining German treatises, 
exposing the presumptuousness of one of the latest of the 
German critics, comparing Josephus with himself, looking 
up the whole story of the political attitude of Rome 
towards the various portions of Palestine, and endeavouring 
to prove,—so far as we can judge, with conspicuous suc- 
cess,—in his paper for the Nineteenth Century of February, 
that Gadara, where the miracle of the transfer of mad- 
ness from the demoniac to the herd of swine was wrought, 
was really a Jewish territory, and subject to the Mosaic 
law; so that, if he is right, Professor Huxley is quite wrong 
in speaking of this narrative as one that attributes to our 
Lord an unjust interference with property lawfully and in- 
nocently held. Professor Huxley asserts that his scientific 
training gives him the command of weapons of “ precision ” to 
which his theological adversaries seldom have resort. To this 
case at least, whether he be right or wrong, his contention has 
no application. The present writer is not qualified, without a 
long examination of the various authorities, for which he has 
had no opportunity, to pronounce on the controversy. But 
he can safely say that Mr. Gladstone has at least used 
weapons of precision as effective as his adversary, and 
made out a case which, so far as the controversy has as 
yet gone, looks like a very powerful one, against Professor 
Huxley’s. Mr. Gladstone certainly demonstrates, we think, 
that his adversaries’ case is founded chiefly, not on Josephus, 
but on conjectural emendations of Josephus for which there’ 
is extremely little to be said, and that the text of Josephus 
as it exists, is altogether favourable to the view that 
Gadara was Jewish, and that those who kept herds of swine 
in Gadarene territory were breaking the Jewish law. The 
matter is, to our mind, of more importance than those 
theologians would make it who remark, aptly enough, that 
if God is not unjust in sending (say) an earthquake or a 
voleanic eruption which suddenly destroys a city, it would 
be childish to call him unjust for suddenly destroying a herd 
of swine, whether they were kept by innocent or by guilty 
persons. But the difference is this,—the ordinary stroke of 
calamity is no part of God’s revelation, is no part, that is, of 
what he gives us as the key to the mysteries and difficulties of 
the universe. But all the miracles of our Lord do claim to be 
part of the key to those difficulties, and ought not, therefore, 
to increase them, or even to bewilder us with the exhibition of 
formidably dark lines in the spectrum of the divine light itself. 
It is one thing to say that we must not expect even reve- 
lation to be free from mystery. It is quite another to say 
that in any deliberate manifestation of the divine character 
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there is in the course of Nature. How is it revelation, if no 
veil is removed ? 


But we are speaking of this remarkable essay of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s rather as a glimpse of his own powers and elasticity 
than as a contribution to history and theology, though we 
suspect that it is both. Nothing seems to us more amazing 
than the élan with which he consoles himself for political dis- 
appointments and vexations, by excursions into new fields of 
research which, though not new to him, are at least quite alien 
to his predominant sphere of work. Perhaps, however, it is 
elasticity which is the true key-note of his whole intellect 
and character. It is not merely that under disappoint- 
ment his mind rebounds into some other region where 
he is not suffering disappointment, but that when he 
does not get the relief he expected from a _ particular 
policy, his mind refuses to believe that he can be on the right 
track, and darts off into some other region of political remedy 
in which he supposes that the missing clue will certainly be 
found. Mr. Gladstone is deficient in one great political con- 
viction, the conviction that it is often only “ dogged as does 
it,” to use Mr. Trollope’s celebrated phrase. And this is just 
what highly elastic minds have the utmost difficulty in 
realising. Up to 1885, Mr. Gladstone was on the right track, 
but he was discouraged by reaping no fruits, and could not 
help casting about him for some alternative policy which 
should give him the fruits he, as yet, wholly lacked. So 
also, in the Crimean War, he was very soon discouraged 
by the fruitlessness of the policy adopted, and became 
one of those who were most eager for premature peace. And 
im 1874 again, the turn of the popular tide against him 
30 discouraged him, that he retired temporarily from 
politics and engaged in his campaign against the Vatican, 
his mind not willingly entertaining either a prospect or a 
retrospect in which he sees no promise or harvest of success. 
This is at once the strength and the weakness of his political 
eharacter,—the strength, because he so easily recruits his 
energy in new fields of enterprise which open out again to 
him golden hopes of some new kind; the weakness, because 
whenever he is engaged in an attempt that requires inde- 
fatigable patience, such as apparent failure does not exhaust, his 
elastic mind will not bear the wearing pressure of the strain, and 
earries him off into new and more immediately hopeful experi- 
ments. Yet even in the new field he dwells fondly on any trace 
of evidence that, even where he has as yet failed, his hope 
was not without a just and reasonable foundation. Even 
in the unpromising field of Jewish history he evidently 
finds sucb incidental consolations. Thus, with obvious 
reference to his campaign against Vaticanism, he remarks, that 
when Gabinius divided Palestine into five regions for the 
purpose of administering the Mosaic law in each of them, 
through an assembly of elders termed Sanhedrim, “it was 
probably a great gain to the population to have the Mosaic 
law administered at its own doors, so to speak, instead of by 
a priest-king sitting at a distance in Jerusalem.” That isa 
stroke intended for the Roman supremacy. And again, 
he remarks that a change in the political condition of 
Gadara, which Professor Huxley supposes to have been 
popular because it involved a restoration of the Roman 
authority, was really popular because the city was restored 
“to the Home-rule” of its own proper inhabitants. So that, 
even in his excursions into Jewish history, Mr. Gladstone 
does not forget the political sallies by which he has 
consoled himself under his various political disappoint- 
ments, and by which, indeed, he has been driven into these 
pleasant by-ways of historical investigation. Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind is in this respect like an india-rubber ball which finds 
a new impulse in every obstruction, no less than in every 
attraction, with which it meets. If he finds the political 
region more repellent than usual, he is driven aside into the 
ecclesiastical or historical. And if these produce disappoint- 
ment, he only discovers a new reason for a fresh study of Homer 
or Dante, or Mrs. Archer Clive, or Marie Bashkirtseff. There 
is no vexation which brings his indomitable energy to a 
standstill,—none that does not seem to impart to it a new 
range and field. The failure of some of his hopes only 
quickens the remainder. The obstacle which arrests one of his 
purposes only reinvigorates and renovates another. After 
ricochetting from Mr. Parnell, he descends on Professor 
Huxley with all the force and vivacity of a fresh departure. 
But he hardly appreciates the political force of doggedness, 








especially in dealing with a race only half-drilled to political 
life and method like the Irish,—whose elasticity is almost as 
great as his own, though much more disposed to deviate into 
mere aimless exhibitions of vivacity and caprice. The world 
will not soon forget the elaborate and laborious investigation 
into the history of Gadara, undertaken at a most critical 
moment in English politics, to prove that the Gadarene swine- 
keepers were playing false with their religious principles. 





HINDOO CONSERVATISM. 
HE Orthodox Hindoos, who represent, of course, a great 
majority of Hindoos, are suffering in English opinion 
for their resistance to the new marriage law rather more than 
they should. They are seriously in the wrong, no doubt, for 
they ought to know by this time that their English rulers 
have no intention of upsetting their social system; and they 
ought to know, moreover, from their own experience, as well 
as from the teachings of science, that their custom of pre- 
mature marriage is excessively injurious to the race. Their 
womenareoften hagsat thirty-five, when they ought tobefat and 
well-looking, as hundreds among the Christian Indian women 
are; and the reason, as they ought to know, and, we believe, 
do know in a vague way, is premature motherhood. Never- 
theless, they have several reasons other than mere conser- 
vatism, for their annoyance with the new Bill; and it is only 
fair to them that the reasons should be plainly stated. In 
the first place, they are greatly irritated that the Govern- 
ment should take upon itself to deal with the matter 
at all, and under the same circumstances so should we 
be. The whole question of marriage is, in Hindoo opinion, 
strictly a religious question, the possibility of escape from 
infinite and painful transmigrations being bound up in 
the chance of producing an heir in time to perform ex- 
piatory ceremonies; and to have the question regulated by 
powerful and wise outsiders who are not in the pale at all, 
who do not understand Hindoo thought and utterly despise 
Hindoo ritual, is naturally abhorrent to them. So would 
similar interference be to us if we were conquered by efficient 
but unsympathetic agnostics, who insisted, for example, on an 
inquiry into the health of all betrothed lovers, enacted that 
none should marry without proof of adequate means, and 
decreed that divorce at will was part of the unbreakable natural 
law. We should be twice as much hurt by such interference 
as by foreign taxation or the abolition of Parliament; and 
the Hindoos, owing to their special belief about the religious 
necessity of producing heirs, are twice as much hurt as we 
should be. These domineering foreign men of science, they 
think, are imperilling in their blindness even our hopes of 
“salvation,” and they are angry with an anger for which they 
can hardly find words. 

Then the new law does place on fathers of families—and, 
remember, a bachelor Hindoo is an entity which cannot exist— 
a new and, as he thinks, grievous burden. He is as sensitive 
to the honour of his household as any English noble, and he 
has to guard it under circumstances the difficulty of which 
he knows well, though the English do not, for two additional 
years. He cannot place his daughter in a convent, as a French- 
man or a Spaniard would; he cannot keep her mind in half- 
light, as a European or American does; and he cannot alter 
at a blow all those circumstances of his civilisation, his 
religion, his very dress, which tend to wake the passions 
prematurely. He has devised early marriage as a household 
protection, and to see it abolished by fiat from above 
without necessity, and for reasons he has not fully accepted, 
is almost an insult as well as an oppression. Above all, 
he resents the penal element in the new proposal, and he 
has reason to resent it. As originally proposed by the 
English reformers, the new law would have placed every 
household in India at the absolute mercy of the police, and 
would have caused and almost justified a popular insurrection, 
such as, in all their experience of India, the English have 
never had to face. Laws or no laws, Hindoo custom will 
compel the father of the bride to send her, at the age of about 
ten, to her husband’s house,—that is, in fact, to place her 
under the authority of her. mother-in-law. She is safe 
enough there, in the majority of instances, as long as she 
remains a child; but if the husband were forbidden by law to 
approach her, the police would have a lever to work in pursuit 
of bribes such as would be absolutely irresistible. No house- 
hold which did not bribe would have been safe for a day from 
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the chance of a false charge, which could not have been 
so much as discussed without ruin to the honour of the family, 
which, be it remembered, includes a nearly perfect seclusion 
from intruding eyes. To the Hindoo, jealous to madness of 


‘ceremonial purity, on which, as he conceives, the happiness of 


his future lives depend, and drilled by centuries of foreign 
dominance to suspect oppression in the very breezes, his 
shrouded domestic life is all in all, the one thing in defence 
of which he will die, or be ruined; and to give the police the 
legal right of lifting the veil would have been to create thirty 
millions of Wat Tylers. Fortunately, the Government, always 
kindly intentioned, understood that situation thoroughly, and 
in their Bill carefully guarded against the possibility of its 
occurrence; but even now the liability of the Hindoo to what 
he thinks dishonour, is considerably increased by the reform. 
Family quarrels, when they break out in a Hindoo house, 
the theory of which is that it is a unit under patriarchal 
government, are inconceivably bitter, the jealousies among 
the women never end; and the whole arrangement of 
life tends to a savage dispute between the husband’s wife 
and the husband’s mother,—between, that is, the claimant 
of honour within the house, and the claimant of authority. 
The new law, though it will not be felt in the immense 
majority of well-governed houses, will be felt, with cause, in 
the minority of houses honeycombed with domestic hatreds, 
and will be regarded in all with a certain distrust, as one from 
which, by possibility, police interference, and consequent 
inquiries by Magistrates, and resulting discreditable trials in 
‘Court, might conceivably spring. Malignant perjury is not in 
India, as in Europe, an infrequent and little-feared occurrence, 
but is perhaps the greatest and commonest of the dangers to 
which the rich are exposed, and which they fear to such a 
degree as to influence their most habitual actions,—thousands 
of Hindoos, for example, never forgetting that an enemy may 
see their signatures, and therefore be in a position to produce 
a colourable imitation of them. The opportunity which the 
new law gives for such malignant perjury from within the 
household itself needs no explanation, and it is vain to hope 
that it will never, or scarcely ever, be taken advantage of. At 
all events, it will be dreaded. 


For—and this is the great cause of Indian conservatism, 
which can never be cured while the world stands—the Indian 
imagination, besides being far more vivid than the European, 
is essentially pessimistic, gloomy, full of anticipation of 
possible or coming evil. Whatever the cause, be it race, or 
diet, or the menacing aspect of tropical nature, which always 
seems hostile to man and too strong for his resisting powers, 
the Indian’s thought in the watches of the night is always full of 
fear, always represents to him terrors which in Europe are 
felt only by hypochondriacs. Every movement of his supe- 
riors is alarming, every action of his equals food for doubt; 
his very creed is a hope that he may escape existence, every 
detail of his ritual a deprecation of the wrath of unknown 
but supernatural powers. He is responsible for a hundred 
past lives of which he can remember nothing; and how does 
he know that in those lives he has not justified, by offences 
against the all-embracing Spirit, the falling of a hundred 
Towers of Siloe on his head? He pants for security, 
and finds it only in monotony, in the conception that 
life as it is was divinely arranged, in that permanent freedom 
from change in any direction, and especially freedom from 
change in all half-religious, half-social customs, which nowa- 
days seems to the active classes of Europe—we do not 
believe in the universality of the feeling, and expect one day 
a rough awakening for innovators—to involve an intolerable 
weariness. Full of this horror, he makes of his life a con- 
tinuity such as is hardly known in Europe, and falls constantly 
into a condition of mind such as is seen in convents, where 
everything unaccustomed is a terror, and the idea of anadven- 
ture, be it only to see the life of the nearest street, is like an 
immorality. Innovation is not so much horrible as unnatural 
to the true Indian temperament—there are of course, in so vast 
a community, plenty of the adventurous and the impious—and 
innovation, if it touches his daily shrouded life, is utterly 
abhorrent. Upon this point Europeans, even when they know 
India well, are liable to fall into one natural error. They 
think we have already made religious, or semi-religious, semi- 
social innovations; but that is not the case in anything like 
the degree that is imagined. We have abolished suttee, have 
disallowed custom as an excuse for infanticide, and have pro- 








hibited one form of expiatory cruelty to oneself, the torture 
by swinging on a hook at religious festivals; but none of 
those laws really touch the people. Suttee never was prac- 
tised except by specially honourable families, and its per- 
formance was a high and comparatively rare distinction, 
the claim to which was justifiable only in certain castes. 
Infanticide was a “way” of certain proud clans, and 
is just as obnoxious to general Hindoo feeling as to the 
feelings of the English poor; while the prohibition of 
swinging was never really resisted, because it made no 
difference to anybody. If a fanatic wishes to expiate the 
sins of a past life by self-torture, he can do it without any 
Magistrate dreaming of interference, and do it as publicly as 
if he swung upon the hook. Lord Dalhousie’s Act allowing 
the remarriage of Hindoo widows would have touched 
the domestic life of the people, had it been obeyed; but, 
as we understand the situation, it has not been obeyed, 
the internal machinery of Hindooism proving too strong to 
allow, except in the rarest instances, of such flat rebellion. 
We have not really affected the life of the people, and can, 
therefore, obtain little either of encouragement or warning 
from actual precedent. All Europeans know for certain is, 
that even in the clearest cases it is necessary to be cautious, 
kindly, and non-contemptuous, or the result may be a startling 
one. In this instance, we think the gain to humanity is worth 
a risk which, if the Mussulmans are as indifferent as is said, 
cannot involve the Empire; but it is worth while to know 
why Orthodox Hindoos remonstrate, and unwise to regard 
their remonstrances as dictated by superstition alone. They 
fear plenty of unreal things from the Bill, but there are one 
or two solid objects of apprehension among them, and these 
should be carefully removed. 





A SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART. 


ger is something touching in the British faith in 
education; perhaps, as it is a faith that came to the 
British public rather late in life, it has for that reason taken 
a stronger hold upon them. Their discovery that the arts 
of music and painting could only be practised at the cost of a 
long and laborious training, was a comparatively recent one; 
but, to do them justice, when they did make the discovery, 
they acted upon their newly acquired knowledge with most 
laudable and generous promptitude, and may fairly hope now 
to be repaid for the aid and encouragement that they have 
given—not always very wisely, but lavishly enough—to the 
young beginners who have shown talent or inclination for those 
two crafts. In the meantime, however, they are disposed to 
wonder whether all the Muses would not be the better fora 
little early instruction, and are actively looking out for new 
fields for their educational energy and patronage. The educa- 
tion of the poet, the novelist, and the man of letters in 
general, they seem agreed to leave for the present in abeyance,— 
possibly because their cases present peculiar difficulties, but 
more probably from a prudent fear of increasing the number 
of those aspirants to fame. But with regard to the actor, they 
are grievously vexing their souls to know whether he should 
go to school or not. If anywhere there is a man wha 
is clearly in need of instruction, it is the British actor; the 
average British actor, that is to say, for we would not speak of 
individuals, but only of the actor in general. We may shut 
our eyes, and believe that the British artists are the greatest 
in the world; we may shut our ears, and believe that no 
sweeter music can charm us than that of British origin; but 
whether we shut our ears or our eyes, we cannot fancy that 
the British actor is the best. Therefore he should go to 
school. But we are a prudent and a cautious people, and have 
no intention of paying for lessons in an art which cannot be 
taught, and for this reason we are anxiously deliberating the 
question as to whether the teaching would have any good 
result. Well, we ourselves have a great faith in the common- 
sense of the British public, and are disposed to think the 
actor will not be sent to school. 

One of the chief reasons that are urged in favour of this 
new scheme of education, is the fact that the French theatre 
is better provided with actors than the English, and the 
French, in their Conservatoire, possess a school for the dramatic 
art. We do not deny that the average of dramatic talent in 
France is very much higher than in England; but we are also 
convinced that the French are the better actors in spite of, 
and not by reason of, their Conservatoire, and that such a 
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school, which might have hindered even them had it not been 
for their extraordinary natural genius, would prove quite 
fatal to any English progress. Not only have the French a 
natural aptitude for acting, but they have also a natural 
inclination towards originality that tempts them to break 
away from the hard-and-fast rules imposed upon them by 
tradition. J‘ is just possible that, in their case, the influence 
of the Comédie Francaise and the Conservatoire may have 
been exercised beneficially in restraining their excesses of 
imagination. We, on the other hand, are not given by nature 
either to acting or to disobedience to recognised rules; what 
we do possess is a perfect genius for mediocrity, and were 
that mediocrity once favoured by rules and traditions that 
tended to bring all acting to the same level, we should never 
emerge from it at all. We are, as it is, great sticklers for tradi- 
tion; we have an immense respect for authority ; and we should 
speedily convert a British Dramatic School into the most cruel 
and crippling bondage possible. What has saved the dramatic 
art of England from becoming a dreary level of second-rate 
inefficiency, and given us the few good actors of whom we can 
boast, is the fact that every actor has had to work out his own 
salvation, and been forced, by want of an authority to lean 
upon, to depend upon himself, and be original in spite of him- 
self. Ifthe French School hus exercised any beneficial effect 
upon French acting, it is because it has acted after the fashion 
of acurb. But our actors do not need a curb; what they want 
is the spur. And disastrous as the effect of an authoritative 
School would prove to the English stage, the result upon an 
English audience would be more disastrous still. It would 
destroy absolutely the little critical power that we now possess. 
So far, we have been obliged to form opinions for ourselves, 
and be our own law, even as the actors have been their own 
law; but in matters of art there is a national tendency to 
seek for a fixed standard of right and wrong, to which we 
may refer for critical judgment, and so avoid the responsi- 
bility of passing judgments ourselves; and an English School 
of Acting would be hailed with a feeling of relief, and become 
in our bands a veritable bed of Procrustes, into whose 
iron limits we should mercilessly strive to fit all talent 
and originality. The English stage and audience have 
educated themselves and each other, and have received in that 
education the very best that can be given, because it is 
the most elastic. Indeed, it is a moot question whether any 
other kind of teaching is possible. The opinions that have 
been given by experts on that subject in the pages of the 
Daily Graphic are curiously contradictory; and of them all, 
the two most weighty ones, those of M. Coquelin, ainé, of the 
Comédie Francaise, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, of the English 
stage, are the two that differ the most widely. According to 
M. Coquelin, the art of acting can be taught, and has to be 
taught even to the minutest details. Everything, from the 
most trivial action to the expression of the most overpowering 
emotion, should be the result of careful and tedious study 
and of the conscious reproduction upon the stage of what has 
been studiously worked out in private; no art is possible 
without training, and, he seems inclined to add, all art is 
possible by training. “ Whatever success I have had as an 
actor,” he says, “I attribute entirely to training. Every little 
detail of my performance and delivery is the result of training, 
study, and preparation. I leave nothing to inspiration. Inspira- 
tion might come to me only once a month, and I have to play 
comedy every night. I go toa theatre for a first performance 
entirely without emotion, knowing exactly what I am going to 
do, and exactly how I am going to doit. Everything that the 
actor does on the stage should be an act of.his volition, and 
not the result of a blind impulse of emotion.” The training 
to which M. Coquelin refers is that which he himself received 
from the French Conservatoire and the Comédie Frangaise, 
training in accordance with rules and traditions: and it is to 
their possession of these laws of acting, that he attributes 
the superiority of the French actors. Acting in that case is 
a science, and not an art. It is difficult to believe that M. 
Coquelin really intends this to be an accurate description of 
his own method, or that he is serious in his professed disregard 
for inspiration; if he does think so, and if he is correct in his 
opinion, we can only say that he himself is the most marvel- 
lous automaton, worked by the most marvellous memory, 
that the world has ever seen. But we, who have enjoyed 
such keen pleasure from his occasional visits to England, 
will still permit ourselves to doubt the truth of his 








theory, partly because our belief in it would rob us of 
half our pleasure in his admirable performance. Useful 
and necessary as careful training undoubtedly is, it is 
neither the beginning nor the end of good acting; inspiration 
may come to the actor in the privacy of his study just as well 
as upon the boards of the stage, and the line between conscious 
and unconscious volition of action before the footlights is one 
which an actor himself would find very difficult to draw. No 
amount of training can give that inspiration that leads to a 
true and just interpretation of emotion; still less can it give 
that indefinable power, that kind of magnetic influence, that 
a really great actor exercises over his audience. It is not only 
that he interprets a character truly, and forces his audience to 
acknowledge this truth, but he lives the character before them, 
and makes them live it too,—every gesture, every word, every 
tone of passion finds a simultaneous echo in their hearts, so that 
they recognise not only the character in the actor, but them- 
selves in the character. And to do this, as it seems to us at 
least, he must lose himself to a certain extent, and forget his own 
conscious volition, trusting to an almost blind impulse—as M- 
Coquelin would call it—which, for aught that we know, may 
be imposed upon him by the will of the audience. For we take 
it that a really good actor is swayed by his audience very 
much in the same measure and after the same fashion as they 
are swayed by him. Acting,as Mr. Beerbohm Tree very justly 
says, is a matter of temperament,—a quality inexplicable, and 
indefinable. A good actor may possess it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously ; but possess it he must, otherwise he would never get 
hold of bis hearers. Without a due and proper training, that 
quality is unpleasing and almost useless; but no amount of 
study and training can make up for the lack of it. And to our 
minds, Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s testimony bears the greater 
weight, because his own art is so evidently and closely allied 
with careful and intelligent study. There are few actors 
whose success seems so largely owing to training and pains 
taking forethought; but greatly as Mr. Tree may be indebted 
to study, it is nothing to the debt that he owes to his own 
natural temperament. 

A School of Dramatic Art might be useful in teaching 
the elementary rudiments, the grammar, so to speak, of 
their profession, to young beginners. Delivery, elocution, 
gesture, even the most ordinary movements upon the stage, 
have all to be learnt, and cannot be acquired without patient 
study and practice; but this elementary knowledge, that is 
requisite to a theatrical education, is picked up far more 
quickly on the stage itself than elsewhere. Fencing, dancing, 
and the usages of good society, are-all things that are worthy 
of an actor’s study,—but surely he may be trusted to seek 
their knowledge for himself. As for all the rest,—the best 
school that an actor can frequent is the world, the best master 
is himself, and the best examination is that which he passes 
before a public audience. It is claimed by the supporters of 
this educational scheme that a great many incompetent people 
will be prevented by it from entering upon a profession for 
which they are not suited; whereas we believe a Dramatic 
School would foster the already large number of actors that 
never will advance beyond a respectable mediocrity. With 
regard to the handing down of the traditions of great actors 
to future generations, it would be far more efficacious and much 
more simple to trust to the phonograph at once. The art of 
acting cannot be transmitted from one age to another, like the 
art of painting. Ideas that are dependent upon tradition for 
their preservation have a tendency to deteriorate ; it is only 
their most salient points, generally the faults and blemishes, 
that survive. With allits faults, the English stage has acquired 
a certain stamp and character of its own: do not let us throw 
away the merits that it does possess by the adoption of insti- 
tutions for which we are utterly unsuited, and which, we believe, 
are already beginning to give dissatisfaction in the country 
from which we would borrow them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—May I point out through your columns a few mistakes 
that the writer in the Edinburgh Review has fallen into, as to 
literature for the blind? First, the Braille type is excellent, 
and it is quite easy for any one of average brain to grasp the 
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system. Second, though the supply of amusing books is far 
too small, it is not so utterly deficient as the writer thinks. 

If there could be an Association formed for the object of 
paying blind people to write Braille books for their brethren, 
a great boon would be granted to the workers and to the 


readers. Each member of the Association might give one 
Braille book a year. Iam willing to be editor of the books. 
Tf the Braille book comes to more than £1, I will make up the 
deficit. There are many blind people who write Braille well 
and quickly. I myself have books written for me in Braille 
bya blind man. Is it asking too much to beg the help of those 
who are fortunate in possessing the means of knowledge that 
sight grants, to help to widen this channel of instruction and 
culture for those mortals who have “ wisdom at one entrance 
quite shut out ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., F. NEvILL. 
3 Victoria Mansions, Grand Avenue, West Brighton. 





A CURIOUS ELECTIONEERING BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—During the time of a contested election in Meath some 
sixty-five years ago, Sir Mark Somerville sent orders to the 
proprietor of the hotel in Trim to board and lodge all persons 
who should vote for him. In due course he received the fol- 
lowing bill, which he had framed and preserved in Somerville 
House, County Meath. A copy of it was found in the month 
of April, 1826, among the papers of the deceased Very Rev. 
Archdeacon O’Connell, Vicar-General of the Diocese of Meath. 


It ran thus :— 
My Birt Your Honovr. 

To eating 16 freeholders above stairs for Sir Marks at 

3s. 6d. a head is to me 
For eating 16 more below stairs ‘and two Priests after 

supper istome ... 215 9 
To six beds in one room and four in another at two 

guineas every bed and not more than four in any bed 

at a time—cheap enough God knows, is to me 2215 O 
To 18 horses and 5 mules about my yard all night at 

13s. every one of them, and for a man which was lost 

on head of watching them all night, is to me : 5 5 0 
For breakfast on tay in the morning for every one of 

them and as many more as they brought as near as 

I can guess is to me as 412 0 
To raw whiskey and punch without talking of pipes 

and tobacco as well as for porter, and as well as for 

breakfasting a lot above stairs and for glasses and 

delf for the first day and night I am not sure, but, 

for three days and a half of the election as little as 

I can call it and not to be very exact it is in all or 

thereabouts and not to be too particular it is to me 

atleast... 7915 9 
For shaving and cr opping of the heads of the 49 free- 

holders for Sir Marks at 13d. for every head of them 

by my brother who has a vote, is to me eae 213 1 
For medicine and nurse for poor Tom Kernan in the 

middle of the night when he was not expected, is to 

me ten hogs—I don’t talk of the Piper or for Keeping 


him sober, as long as he was sober, is to me. 4010 O 


The total is £100 10s. 7d., you may say £111; so your honour Sir 
Mark send me this Eleven hundred by Bryan himself, who and I 
prays for your success always in Trim and no more at present.— 
Signed in place of Jemmy Can’s wife, his 

Bryan + GARRATY 

mark. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CourTENAY Moore. 
The Rectory, Mitchelstown, County Cork, January 27th. 





LINGUISTS AT THE POST OFFICE. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—“ Lindum” deserves all credit for his loyal defence of 
the officials of the Lincoln post-office and their educational 
antecedents. But he must accept my assurance that the 
letter in question is no creation of a crapulous dream, as he, 
not quite courteously, suggests, but a substantial fact. I 
saw the letter with my waking eyes; I held it in my waking 
hands; I copied the address and the endorsements with my 
waking fingers; and, like “the bricks” in Jack Cade’s 
chimney, the letter “is alive at this day to testify” to its 
existence. 

Among the thousands of letters they have to distribute, it 
is hardly surprising that this one, addressed presumably to a 
certain “ Mrs. Leveque,” “ not known in Lincoln,” should have 
passed from the memory of the sorters; and as the Bishop’s 
private correspondence does not come into the hands of his 
secretary, that gentleman’s ignorance of its reception is easily 
accounted for. The fact, however, is as I have stated it. 

I need hardly say that, in making my communication to 
you, I had no desire to “ run down” or “ badger” the staff of 











the Lincoln or of any other post-office. Considering the vast 
amount of work they have to do, and the limited time in 
which it has to be done, the wonder is, not that mistakes do 
sometimes occur, but that they occur so seldom. But at the 
same time, I must repeat that such a practical knowledge of 
French (and, may I add, German) as would prevent the 
occurrence of so ludicrous a mistake should be a sine qué non 
in some at least of the staff of every post-office in the King- 
dom.—lI am, Sir, &e., CANONICUS. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—About eighteen or twenty years ago, I received from an 
Italian friend in Italy, a request to me to do for him a com- 
mission that did not admit of delay. Being in the habit of 
sending him joking telegrams, I replied by telegraph in two 
words,—* Farotelo precipitevolissimevolmente:” “I will do 
it for you with all possible speed.” In the course of the day 
I received a message begging me to call at the neighbouring 
district post-office ; and on going there, I was very courteously 
informed by the chief clerk that my message had not been 
sent, because the head of the Italian department of the General 
Post Office objected that one of the words I had used was not 
in the Italian language. I was somewhat annoyed that my 
message should have been thus delayed for several hours, and 
begged the clerk to inform the head of the Italian department 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand that the word was in the Italian 
language; and, as a matter of fact, it is mentioned both in 
Fanfani’s and Barberi’s dictionaries, and it occurs in the 
Rime of Franco Sacchetti :— 
** Non scende, nd, ma ruzzola le scale, 
Precipitevolissimevolmente.” 

I begged him to inform the head of the Italian department of 
this. The clerk answered me with a smile: “ Well, Sir, he is a 
German.” 

I am bound to say, however, that this is the only complaint 
I have ever had to make in sending foreign telegrams from 
London.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM WARREN VERNON. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W., January 26th. 








POETRY. 


——@——- 
KITTY NEALE. 
FOUNDED ON AN OLD IRISH SONG IN THE PETRIE COLLECTION. 
ALL in the Golden Vale, 
I met with Kitty Neale, 
On her poll the milking-pail, a lamb nosing at her knee. 
Oh! her gyes were dreams of blue, 
With the sunlight dancing through, 
And-her saucy lips the hue of the rose on the tree. 
For a year and for a day, 
I had sought in every way 
That maiden fair as May for my true love to gain; 
Every art of tongue and eye 
Fond lads with lasses try, 
I had used with ceaseless sigh, yet all, all in vain! 


But that morning, at the trace 
Of the trouble in my face, 
She paused with timid grace and murmured my name, 
And a blessed, blessed man, 
I’da kiss beneath her can 
And consent her waist to span, without one word of blame. 
And amid the blooming bowers, 
I'd have rambled on for hours, 
With my blushing Flower of Flowers, under Heaven’s blue 
dome ; 
But the lamb he took a tilt 
At her pail, till all was spilt, 
And erying, “I'll be kilt!” Kitty darted home. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


ART. 

amg 
OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
HERE, for the twenty-second time, is a mixed company of the 
Immortals, and besides the familiar masters there is a collec- 
tion of English water-colourists. These we propose to deal 
with in another article. This week we notice the most re- 
markable oil-paintings, taking them in the order of the rooms. 
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Crome’s Poringland Oak (39) is one of the finest works of a 
master. There are no more satisfying landscapes in the 
National Gallery than the two great Cromes there; and this 
is in some ways more remarkable,—for the colour and light, 
the green-blue and faintly flushed clouds of the sky, the 
green-gold of the tree, the cold shadows of the pool, and the 
rich ground out of which the foliage looms and twinkles into 
light, are a more choice and difficult effect to render. There 
are examples in this exhibition of the art of Hobbema and 
Ruysdael from which Crome sprang; and there is an example 
of his own work on the opposite wall, the Grove Scene (9), 
which shows him following his masters uninspired: a glance 
from one to the other measures the difference between root 
and blossom. The oak, with its hoary stem, reminds one not 
a little of another blossom from the same stock, but in another 
country, Diaz. 

There is a masterpiece of Turner’s, too. The Sheerness (38) 
is to Vandervelde and Bakhuisen and Van der Capelle and 
the rest, what Crome’s Oak is to Hobbema. Here again was 
the flowering of a school, the golden-misty manner of Turner’s 
earlier sea-painting, the art of the Sun Rising in a Mist and 
Bligh Sands. He takes over the old pattern of the Dutch- 
men, the ship of the line standing high against the horizon, 
and the fishing-boat skimming past on the nearer swell; but 
again, with what a difference! Work like this is a master’s 
in perfect equilibrium: the maze and welter of waves is 
rendered as never before, but with such accomplishment of 
handling in the drawing of the foam, that one admires its free- 
dom, but does not discover a trick init. But the painter, having 
attained this mastery, forthwith tired of his formula, and the 
other sea-piece in this room shows what happened,— Wreckers 
(21). Whether it was that he had looked on Rubens when he 
glittered, or had become enamoured of a water-colour practice, 
he developed this later manner, in which there is more colour but 
not so sound, and more light but not so satisfying, and more 
sparkle but also more trick in the touch on the waves and 
clouds. Close to this hangs an example of still earlier work 
than the Sheerness,—namely, the Kilgarran Castle (18), a 
solemn, wooded height and castle just touched by dawn, 
which shows Turner emerging from Wilson. But in one 
corner is an unmistakably Turnerian boulder. In the large 
gallery are two Lowther Castle views of 1810 (131 and 135), 
fine both of them, and the finer for the yellowing of the 
varnish. Between them hangs a Claude-Turner, Mercury and 
Herse (133), Claude’s down to the crude, disturbing colours of 
dress on the foreground figures. 

On the same wall with the Oak of Crome and the Sheerness 
of Turner are hung, as if by way of punishment and warning, 
two paintings of Landseer’s that set the teeth on edge; and 
on the opposite wall, poor Etty’s Academy models play at 
being Hesperides painted by Rubens. They are flanked by 
two explosive sea-pieces by De Loutherbourg. 

Of English portrait-painters, Reynolds here again gives of 
his splendid abundance. The most beautiful in colour is the 
Portrait of Mrs. Scott of Danesfield (35), warm white and grey 
and rose. This picture is not in the best condition, and others, 
like the Miss Kennedy (132), which Reynolds himself thought 
the “ best coloured ” he had done (in 1770), have suffered more. 
The Contemplation : Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Spencer (28) is 
one of the experiments after the “ golden secret of Titian,” in 
which Reynolds hovers on the verge of the open secret of 
furniture-polish ; and the same suspicion of heaviness clings 
to the Master Bunbury (2) and the Young Fortune-Teller (137), 
and even to the portrait of himself (19), in many respects so 
masterly. Hoppner is amazing in his Mrs. Gwyn (15), a 
portrait that might pass for a Reynolds of the type of the 
Duchess of Devonshire at the Guelph. It is extremely simple 
in its flesh-painting, but it makes the too simple reds of 
Romney (27, 40, 44) look poverty-stricken; alone they might 
pass, carried off by the grace of conception in the artist’s work. 
Hoppner’s portrait of his wife (31) is striking for its expression. 
The best Gainsborough here is the portrait of James Christie 
(4). Reynolds’s Nymph, with Boy Piping (129) is fine in its 
broad and simple treatment of the nude torso of the nymph, 
but not otherwise pleasing. 

Of Dutchmen, Rembrandt is this year absent, so there is no 
one in the Dutch gallery to keep the boisterous Frank Hals 
in his place. Many things, no doubt, must be dropped in 
painting if expression and action are to be seized on the 
moment, but they ought to be resolutely dropped. A painter 








like this pretends to keep colour and texture, and puts us off 
with leathery flesh and slaty shadows, and hair like thick 
wires. The merits are those of black and white; the rest is 
vulgarity. The Queen lends a lovely Terburg and a Peter de 
Hooghe. The Terburg (92) is dignified in its composition of 
three figures round a table in a high, dark room, with the brass 
chandelier glimmering up above; and the figure of the blonde 
lady standing up to read the letter, her face dappled over with 
shadows cast by her hair, and that of the page holding a 
tray beside her, are very beautiful. The De Hooghe (85) 
is not of his very finest; not in effect so concentrated, nor 
in the outer sunlight so brilliant, as a De Hooghe can be; but 
there are wonderful passages in it, like the modulation of 
colour in the hair of the man seated next the door. De 
Hooghe with blacker shadows and colder sunlight is the 
nearest formula by which to describe Jan Ver Meer of Delft, 
one of whose rare pictures is in this room,—The Soldier and 
the Laughing Girl (52). But comparisons apart, it is a most 
surprising and impressive composition. The soldier’s great 
hat and face are a mass of shadow against the window, the 
laughing face of the woman fronts him, brilliantly lit, and 
behind her head are the blue-grey tones of the wall, with the 
meandering lines of a map on it. To revert to our comparison, 
it is perhaps the curious closeness and intensity of the com- 
position of this that makes the De Hooghe seem a little scat- 
tered. Of landscape there is a Ruysdael (77) that reminds one of 
the superb example in the National Gallery. This has the same 
effect of cloud-shadows playing over a wide stretch of country. 

Velasquez reappears in the position of last year, but with 
nothing so superb as the best then. The little Infanta Maria 
Theresa (112) is admirable in face and dress, and the dog is 
perfect ; but the whole picture wants the atmosphere of the 
painter’s supreme work. The face of the Olivarez (113) is 
first-rate, the rest is loose Tintorettesque work. The Philip IV. 
(116) does not seem to be the work of Velasquez at all. It is 
fine in its way—the colour of the dress especially—but the 
texture all through, and the flesh-painting, are like nothing 
we know of by Velasquez. It is true that there are great 
differences between works attributed to his hand by high 
authority—between, say, either Philip of the National Gallery 
and the portrait of the Admiral recently bought—but the 
latter is conceivably the work of the painter, seeing things 
hotter than usual; the portrait in question has more vital 
differences. In the same room, are a finely painted head of 
a Saint Simeon, by Ribera (106), and two Vandycks,—a Queen 
Henrietta Maria (123), in which there is too much Vandyck- 
brown, and a Duke of Richmond and Lennox (125), beautifully 
conceived as colour, but a little dead in the face. 

Of the primitive painters of Italy and the Netherlands, 
there are one or two interesting examples,—a Virgin and Child 
with St. John, finely composed, by Montagna (156); a Nativity, 
by Altdorfer (158); Mabuse’s Adoration of the Magi (161); 
and works ascribed to Bouts (162), Van der Goes (160), and 
Memling (167). 








BOOKS. 


ae 
THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS.* 
TueE sketch which is the subject of the present review con- 
tains the substance of Sir Frederick Pollock’s lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1882, and afterwards 
published in a series of articles in the Fortnightly Review. His 
intention, which we may hope he has not yet abandoned, was 
to expand the work from its previous form into a more 
elaborate work. Meantime, we cannot but think that the 
issue of the unauthorised American reprint of the original 
essays, which has caused the publication of the work in its 
present shape, has unwittingly done us a service. It would 
be difficult to speak too highly of the general sketch under 
review. In a concise and clear style, it gives a brilliant outline 
of the history of political science from Aristotle to the present 
day; and though eight years have elapsed since the essays 
were thrown into shape, the author has sufficient con- 
fidence in the maturity of his views then expressed, to 
leave them almost in their original form. His readers 
will probably agree that this confidence is justified. There 
is a freshness and vigour, both in the descriptive and 
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speculative parts, which bring them at once into relation with 
the problems of the day, and there is no portion of the his- 
torical data selected from which the author cannot suggest 
some practical conclusion; and if our “masters” will only 
read it, it may do much to clarify and extend their ideas on 
legislation. Political theories have from time to time exer- 
cised a considerable direct influence in public affairs, and it 
is only by scientific criticism that they can be established or 
refuted. Political science therefore must and does exist, if 
only for this purpose ; and with such a necessity for its justifi- 
cation, and with Aristotle as its founder and first exponent, 
the practical interest of the inquiry may be taken as estab- 
lished. That Aristotle seriously discussed it, is itself one of 
the surest marks of its practical value; and Sir Frederick 
Pollock rightly insists on the great and surviving importance 
of his work. Not only did he separate ethics from politics, but 
he at once adopted the historic method—the natural history 
of the State as it is—by which Burke and Sir Henry Maine 
have subsequently been able to meet and overthrow the 
successive fictions of Original Contracts. Sir Frederick 
Pollock reminds us that “even those points in Aristotle’s 
work which are so trite by quotation and allusion that we are 
now apt to think them obvious, have been repeatedly shown to 
be neither obvious nor superfluous by the most conclusive 
of all evidence,—the mistakes of clever men who have 
disregarded them.” Take, for instance, his aphorism on Com- 
munism: “Carefulness is least in that which is common to 
most: for men take thought in the chief place for their own, 
and less for the common stock;” or the pregnant phrase by 
which he dismisses the arguments for a universal and equal 
distribution of property: “It is more important to equalise 
men’s wants than their substance.” The nobility of Aristotle’s 
conception of the State stands out in strong contrast to the 
sordid individualism which has been grafted on to the formule 
of writers whose intentions were not less excellent, but whose 
conclusions were more material. ‘It is formed to secure life, 
it continues to improve life;” and, again, “Man is born to be 
a citizen.” ‘There is hardly a saying in Greek literature so 
well worn as this,” remarks Sir Frederick Pollock, “ nor is there 
any which has worn better.” It contradicts by anticipation 
the worst errors of the Social Contract. The #zoau;, the clanless 
and masterless man whom Aristotle “regards as a kind of 
monster, is identical with the natural man of Hobbes and 
Rousseau. He is the unit out of whom, if there be only enough 
of them, the theorists of the Social Contract school undertake 
to build up the State. This is an enterprise at which Aristotle 
would have stared and gasped. We have seen pretty well 
what comes of it. Rousseau and Hobbes have had their 
innings in revolutionary France; and J think we have by this 
time ample warrant of experience for saying that Aristotle 
was right, and Hobbes and Rousseau (assuming for the moment 
that we have the real mind of Hobbes in Hobbes as commonly 
understood) were altogether wrong.” We have quoted enough 
to show that if there is not much that is new in Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s presentation of Aristotle’s views, the appreciation 
of their practical and immediate bearing on modern political 
theories is at once new and striking; and we shall find that 
his main conclusion from an exhaustive review of political 
theories may be best expressed in the words, “ Back to 
Aristotle.” 


How political speculation dropped to sleep in the universal 
acquiescence in the fact of Roman dominion, not to awaken 
till the Renaissance, and without practical results till the 
writings of Hobbes, is admirably told in the opening of the 
second chapter. That the relations of men and States in the 
Middle Ages under the feudal system were personal, not 
political, was sufficient reason for the non-revival of the 
science even after the break-up of the Roman Empire. But 
on the controversy between the temporal power of the 
Emperor and the spiritual power of the Pope, the author 
has much curious information to give, especially of the part 
taken by Dante in the dispute. In defending the claims of 
the Emperor, Dante advanced the strange argument that the 
title of the Roman Empire was “confirmed by the highest 
possible authority in the passion of Christ. The sin of Adam was 
punished in Christ, but there is no punishment without a com- 
petent jurisdiction ; and since Christ represented all mankind, 
a jurisdiction extending to all mankind was the only com- 
petent one. Such a universal jurisdiction was that of Rome 
as exercised by Pilate!” Perhaps this is not an exaggerated 








instance of the verbal subtleties of medieval controversy. But 
if the writings of Dante had for their object the establishment 
of a God-directed despotism, they also suggested an inter- 
national tribunal in which the Emperor should arbitrate 
between States and potentates. The past year. has seen 
suggestions for the submission of international disputes to 
the decision of the spiritual power of the Pope, and of social 
questions indirectly through the prelates of the Church. 

Nothing in the work under review is more suggestive than 
the clear statement of the practical results of political theories 
during the last century. Hobbes, who made the original 
contract for self-preservation a law of Nature, created a Levia- 
than monarch to enforce it. He expressed the doctrine of 
political sovereignty, and of the force of law, in the clearest 
possible manner. “Law in general is not counsel but com- 
mand,” and those commands must be enforced. Rousseau, to 
avoid Hobbes’s consequences, devised a new form of original 
contract, destined to be “a great and dangerous deceit of 
nations,” to quote Sir Frederick Pollock’s words, of which we 
have not yet heard the last. It purported to create a common 
sovereign power, and yet to leave every contracting party as 
free as he was before, owing obedience only to himself. The 
terms of the contract are as follows: “Each of us puts his 
person and faculties in a common stock under the sovereign 
direction of the general will, and we receive each member as 
an inseparable part of the whole...... Whoever refuses 
to obey the general will is to be compelled by the whole 
body to obey it ; which is as much as to say that he will be com- 
pelled to be free.” Thus, the surrender is to the whole society, 
not to the Sovereign. How useless, except for mischief, such 
a theory was, may be gathered from the fact that Rousseau 
himself declared modern States “too large” for the exercise 
of sovereign power according to his notion. The “general 
will” could only be expressed by a meeting of all his citizens, 
for he denounced representative government as a makeshift; 
and considered the English people the slave of the Parliament 
which it makes. Yet the fiction of the Social Contract was 
in a great measure answerable for the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. “It would be unjust,” says Sir Frederick 
Pollock, “ to deny all merit to the Declaration. The 7th, 8th, 
and 9th Articles express, in language fairly free from objection, 
important maxims of legislative and administrative juris- 
prudence. But so far as the Declaration involves a political 
theory, it is a standing warning to nations and statesmen not 
to commit themselves to formulas. The effect of the Prin- 
ciples of 1789, as the Declaration of the Rights of Man is 
often called, has been to hinder and prevent the development 
of politics in France, in practice as well as in theory, to an 
almost incalculable extent.” 

Rousseau’s theory was contradicted in anticipation by 
Montesquieu, and explicitly by Burke, both of whom were, in 
method and theory, followers of Aristotle. Like him, Montes- 
quieu tried to find a theory of politics based on the observa- 
tion of actual systems in different ages and states. Burke, 
“ mistrusting formalism even to excess,” left neither formulas, 
nor dogma, nor a school; yet, in rejecting the notion that “a 
number of vague, loose individuals,” “a multitude told by 
heads,” can make or unmake a nation, and by maintaining 
that the artificial social organism into which we are born is 
the “natural” state, for that “art is man’s nature,” he identi- 
fied himself with the fundamental axiom of Aristotle. It might 
be of present service if the crop of political formulas now so 
common could be examined in the spirit of Burke. There is 
no doubt that many of the words and phrases now forced into 
political currency gain much of their weight from the idea 
that they are the logical outcome of accepted political theory. 
Phrases such as “ One man, one vote,” or “ The right of the 
Trish to govern exclusively Irish affairs,” are accepted largely 
from a puzzled notion that they are the reasoned results of 
political reflection, instead of theses which are but just in 
shape for submission to scientific criticism. In the vexed 
question of the limits of State interference, Sir Frederick 
Pollock refuses to follow J. S. Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer- 
This follows from his acceptance of the Aristotelian view 
of the State, that it exists for preservation, but not for 
preservation only, but for improvement. Both theories belong 
to their time, and both must be tried by the event. Clearly, 
Aristotle’s (i.e., Burke’s) is the finer, and it has the advantage 
of putting a rational face on much of the modern action of 





the Legislature, which the term “ State Socialism” does not. 
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With the action of local governing bodies accepted as part of 
this idea, much will be possible; but probably too much will 
be undertaken. There will be loss, too, on the side of self- 
help and the aggressive independence which Mill’s theory 
encourages. Probably we shall end by getting an illogical 
combination of the two, which will be open to criticism, no 
doubt—what is not ?—but which will do, and will have to do. 
These results will flow from political theory—when recognised, 
But they have already begun without any theory, so far as 
“statesmen ” have declared themselves. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST NOVEL.* 


TuovucH Mr. Rudyard Kipling has perhaps been more talked 
about and more reviewed than most of our present writers, it 
may not be altogether useless to examine his last tale, which 
has been advertised as his “first long story.” Fresh from the 
perusal of it, we willingly own to having read it with great 
pleasure, and we think no one can put down The Light 
that Failed without giving it the hearty word of praise it 
deserves. We find ourselves carried away by its dash, its 
humour, its pathos; and our first idea is that here is a bit 
of true life photographed for us by an experienced hand. 
The outline of the story is simple in the extreme; indeed, 
it can hardly be said to possess a plot at all. Dick Heldar, 
the hero, falls in love with a little girl who has, as well as 
himself, the misfortune to be under the care of a female 
virago calling herself a Christian gentlewoman. After a 
long separation, the two meet again by chance in London. 
Dick is now a “special artist” and war-correspondent, and 
Maisie is giving herself up to art. The point of the book lies 
in the question whether she loves Dick well enough to marry 
him, or whether she prefers the pursuit of art, for which she 
has no real talent. Among the other very few characters in 
the book we must mention the genial Torpenhow, who is Dick’s 
friend, and a poor unfortunate girl, Bessie, who plays the part 
of villain in this short novel. 

We do not quarrel with the length of this book, or with the 
few characters it contains, and we must allow that it shows a 
great deal of originality to be able to dispense entirely 
with the heroine’s surname, and to sketch with real delicacy 
a pathetic figure whose only appellative is ‘ the red-haired 
girl;” but, judged by the standard of art—such as we 
understand it—we must say that, in our estimation, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has not succeeded in adding to his literary 
reputation by using a larger canvas. We do not affirm, as some 
foolish prophets are apt to do, that the author will never write 
a good long story, because what he requires in order to succeed 
is a skill that can be learnt either by great labour or by long 
practice; but we do say that, judging from this book, it is 
extremely doubtful if the Rudyard-Kipling mind will ever 
acquire the power to write a sustained work; but then, is it 
necessary that he should do so? His genius is in one sense 
unique, but it is limited; he has not yet grasped the laws of 
proportion, the patient dovetailing of facts and probabilities, 
nor has he that sure insight into true character which forces 
the raison d’étre of every creation upon the reader’s mind. 
All this supreme finish of workmanship which helps to make 
a great novelist or a great writer of any kind, has not been 
learnt by the author, and he has not the good fortune to 
possess it by nature. He fails—it may seem strange to say 
this when his figures appear so full of life—in the highest kind 
of imagination. The personal note is too clearly sounded in 
all his work, even though he has a marvellous facility for 
making himself some one else. All his characters are touched- 
in with a Rudyard-Kipling personality, and have not been 
created in that realm where an unfettered imagination reigns 
supreme. The result of this is that the author may fall, and does 
fall, into a habit of repeating himself. The note struck may be 
true, musical, crisp, but we have heard it before,—such, for 
instance, as the opening scene of the two children under the 
charge of the odious Mrs. Jennett, which is a variation of “Baa, 
Baa, Black Sheep.” Without knowing it, we feel sure that this 
is autobiographical; that the boy’s sensitive nature, ruined by 
injustice, is not evolved or imagined by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
but photographed,—and here lies the secret of his art, the secret, 
too, of his success and his failure. Like photography, there 
is truth, but very often it is out of proportion; what is brought 





* The Light that Failed. By Rudyard Kipling, (In Lippincott's Magazine, 
January, 1891.) London: Ward, Lock, and Co. 





too near, is apt to be out of drawing,—in fact, it is not true 
art, for true art cannot be produced instantaneously, but 
requires patient labour. In art, the personal element should 
be subservient to the imagination, if true proportion is to 
be kept. 

The Light that Failed is simply a series of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s short, crisp photographs strung together, each 
excellent, each of high merit; but when united, they fail to 
make a perfect whole. We are told too much and too little ; 
the links are weak, and the several pictures overbalance each 
other. The conversations are excellent, but belong toa longer 
work. At one moment we are led into the inner chamber of 
the mind, but at the same time we are kept in ignorance of 
the highways which lead to that sacred spot. For instance, 
the hero and heroine are so entirely isolated from every human 
relationship, that they might as well be Adam and Eve when 
first created ; but both these forlorn creatures have been pro- 
vided with yearly incomes by provident relations, who, never- 
theless, have left no trace on the mind or existence of Dick 
and Maisie, and who are never referred to by either of them! 
We are asked to believe at one and the same time in intense 
probability and intense improbability; hence the effect on the 
mind is weakened, and a permanent basis of truth is not 
established. This is especially exemplified in Maisie, the 
heroine, who utterly fails to interest the reader, even when 
she so fully gives in at the end, because her last act is quite 
at variance with her previous character. For these reasons, we 
think that Mr. Rudyard Kipling will always be seen at his 
best when he gives us short, strong sketches; that, like Bret 
Harte, he works more successfully on a small canvas, which 
does not betray his want of balance and composition. For 
these reasons, also, we cannot raise the author of The Light 
that Failed to the high pinnacle where some would place him ; 
but we do give him a special niche of his own, and this is 
probably as great a reward as he himself would wish to reap. 
It may be that in time the artist will learn to paint on a 
large surface, but we imagine that he will always prefer to 
work by electric-light instead of the more sober light of day; 
but daylight work is necessary, if even genius is to build an 
edifice which shall remain standing after the fashion of the 
hour has gone by. 

These criticisms are, we imagine, similar to those which the 
author would make about his own work, if he were asked to 
criticise it, for he has the insight of genius, and this insight 
is very often exhibited in the present story. Apart from 
criticism, we feel sure that this novel will be, and rightly so, 
appreciated by many readers, and we are certain that no one 
will finish it without thanking the author for the pleasure it 
has given him during its perusal. 





TWO ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.* 

THERE is but one link of connection between these two books, 
—the high quality of type and illustrations. There could 
not, indeed, be a greater contrast than that between the walk 
and conversation of the persons who man Mr. Emerson’s 
houseboat, and the walk and conversation of the dukes and 
saints who dwell in what the Dean of Gloucester terms 
“ Dreamland in History.” The Dean would almost certainly 
look askance at one at least of Mr. Emerson’s adventures 
on shore. Both books have, however, been got up with an 
eye to “ effect,”—in the legitimate sense of that much-abused 
word. They are decidedly superior, both in literary and 
artistic merit, not only to ordinary gift-books, but even to 
works of the de luxe order, which appeal to the constituency 
that is generally associated with drawing-rooms. Members 
of that constituency might do worse, moreover, than read Dr. 
Spence’s work after Mr. Emerson’s,—much as it is not in- 
advisable, after taking a long walk by a river-bank, to enter 
the great cathedral which is sure to be found at the end of 
that walk, and enjoy there a brief Coleridgean “Sabbath of 
the soul.” 

Mr. Emerson is, as is now tolerably well known, a writer 
sui generis, and what he describes as “the simple record of 
my impressions and experiences whilst living with my friend 
T. F. Goodall on his houseboat on Breydon Water, in Norfolk,” 





* (1.) Wild Life on a Tidal Water: the Adventures of a Houseboat and her 


Crew. By P. H. Emerson. Illustrated with 30 Photo-Etchings, by P. H. 
Emerson and T, F, Goodall. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1890.——(2.) 
Dreamland in History: the Story of the Norman Dukes. By the Very Rev. H. D. 


M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton, 
London; William Isbister, Limited, 1891. 
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is sure to be well received by all who were pleased—and here 
and there, perhaps, a little irritated—by his Pictures of East 
Anglian Life. As we have already hinted, we should have 
gladly been spared the flirtation and the love-making, which 
are hinted at rather than fully depicted, in such chapters 
as “A Lady in White,” “A Lady’s Letter,” and “The 
Lady in White Again.” They are pervaded by affectation 
rather than by genuine feeling, and in this respect compare 
very unfavourably with the story of a drowning accident which 
Mr. Emerson tells, and the tragic yet not too repellent realism 
of which is indisputable. Then we have an incident on 
Yarmouth pier, of which we shall only say that it has not 
even the piquant charm of an escapade, and is as much 
out of place here as a vulgarly “loud” London dress would 
be in a quiet fishing village. These are practically the only 
faults—and they are not very serious ones—which we have 
to find with Mr. Emerson’s writing, which sometimes, and 
especially when it is most photographic, recalls the work of 
the late Richard Jefferies. Some of his phrases are better 
than happy, such as “a dreamy land of mists soaked with the 
most delicate dyés.” Nor has he many equals to-day in the 
difficult art of describing a storm. He has, finally, a decided 
mastery of the horrible, as is shown in a gruesome fashion in 
his narrative of a crab in the act of tearing out a sole’s eye: 
‘“‘ When he was satisfied, he drew himself up to his full height 
and stood contemplating the rest of the head. Then I could 
plainly see the cold, cruel, triangular, inhuman face, with eyes 
set wide apart, with cruel hairy mandibles and chinless face, 
the whole expression being one of brutal lust, without one ray 
of light to illumine the dreadful countenance. Methinks had 
old Aischylus drawn a giant-crab plucking at the vitals of 
Prometheus, every one would have trembled as he read.” Mr. 
Emerson also does full justice to the humour, mostly of 
the grim, unconscious sort, which is impersonated in the 
“characters ” to be met with in the Norfolk broads. If Joey, 
who was the man-of-all-work on the Breydon houseboat, be, 
however, a fair specimen of them, it must be allowed that they 
are prone to laziness, dishonesty, and tippling. In spite, 
however, of the cleverness of Mr. Emerson’s writing—and of 
higher qualities than mere cleverness—the abiding charm of 
this book lies in its photo-etchings. They are thirty in 
number, and reproduce every portion, or rather, every nook 
and corner, of Mr. Emerson’s subject. Yarmouth has, of 
course, ample justice done it in “ Great Yarmouth Harbour,” 
“The Quays at Dinner-Time,” “ Great Yarmouth from Brey- 
don,” “A Yarmouth Row,” &c. Then, among the etchings 
are included a number of sketches of life, and even of character, 
such as “Toil and Grime,” and “ Decayed Fishermen.” All, 
or almost all, of these have a dim look, and suggest looking 
“through a glass darkly.” This, however, was inevitable, 
and, besides, it is true to “ wild life on a tidal water.” 


The Dean of Gloucester probably does not expect that this 
book, which he dedicates to the Queen, should be regarded as 
an important contribution to history. On the contrary, he 
refers to it as “these little studies on the seven Norman 
Founders of the Royal and Imperial House of England.” 
But there are some books which serve the purpose of good 
popular lectures,—that is to say, they do not supply a royal 
road to knowledge, but they give life and a sense of freshness 
to that knowledge which, in Coleridge’s phrase, lies “ bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul.” Dr. Spence writes in 
what may be termed without offence a high-class Good Words 
style, and not that of a profound and original historical 
investigator; thus, his indirect hint that William and Lan- 
franc may have set forth on the conquest of England in the 
spirit of reformers can hardly be said to be a very successful 
one. But he tells the story of the Norman Dukes—of Rolloand 
William Longue-Epée, of Richard Sans-Peur and Richard le 
Bon, of Robert le Magnifique and William the Conqueror 
—in that spirit of enthusiasm which one needs to spend 
a week in Rouen in order thoroughly to understand. Then 
Dr. Spence writes of the Norman Dukes with great tender- 
ness for humanity, especially for strong Viking humanity. 
His chapter on “The Vanishing Away of the Normans” 
—they did a great work not only in England, but in 
France and Italy, and then disappeared in the sense of 
being absorbed—gives the adequate amount of emphasis 
to a too little regarded branch of a great and fascinating 
subject. The Dean of Gloucester finds himself, as it 
ought to be unnecessary to say, thoroughly at home in the 








second part of his book, for in it he tells the story of the 
Abbey of Gloucester itself. The numerous illustrations of this 
book, which are executed by Mr. Herbert Railton, greatly 
enhance both the charm and the value of a book which has 
been evidently a labour of love, and on which Dr. Spence is 
very heartily to be congratulated. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE— 
“ OTHELLO.”* 


WE suppose that the really magnificent conception of 
honouring tke genius of Shakespeare by an edition to which 
the “artistic talent of all nations should contribute,” will 
have to be limited when it comes to be carried out in practice. 
* All nations” will hardly be found to mean much more than 
England, Germany, and France, which have already taken 
part in the work; and the United States, Belgium, and 
Austria, which may do so in the future. As it stands 
at present, Mr. Dicksee has illustrated Romeo and Juliet 
and the volume now under review; As You Like It has 
been treated by M. Emile Bayard, and King Henry IV. 
by Herr Eduard Griitzner; while we are promised King 
Henry VIII, by Sir' James D. Linton, and Twelfth Night, by 
Mr. G. H. Boughton. We must not be understood to com- 
plain of these arrangements. After all, we must look to 
English art to interpret the great English poet, though, in- 
deed, we have been so helped in the study of his work by 
German erudition and ingenuity, that we may fairly expect a 
valuable supplement from this quarter. 

Mr. Dicksee’s work is, we think, equal to the occasion, or 
as nearly equal as a good artist could reasonably hope to 
make it. It will be felt that the draughtsman’s chief diffi- 
culty would be in the presentation of Iago. Shakespeare 
has drawn Iago, it may be said, without any shading. His 
other villains deviate, though it may be only for a moment, 
into better thoughts (Professor Dowden compares Richard 
IIL., and Edmund in King Lear); but Iago is only evil,— 
no impossible creature, as the history of medieval Italy 
proves, but still hard to put into a shape that will be sig- 
nificant without caricature. Mr. Dicksee seems to have felt 
the difficulty, and he has managed it skilfully. The arch- 
villain appears thrice in his illustrations,—on one occasion 
Othello’s hand is on his throat, and his face is distorted (we 
doubt, whatever the stage tradition may be, whether Shake- 
speare intended this) ; in the other two the figure is somewhat 
retired, and the expression is rather hinted than fully given. 
We think that, on the whole, Mr. Dicksee has done a hard 
piece of work very well. The conception of Othello is 
adequate. We can easily imagine that a man of presence so 
noble and commanding should have won the heart of Des- 
demona. The medium used in the illustrations minimises the 
difficulty of colour. It has only been necessary to deepen the 
shade a little to give us a face swarthy enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the drama, yet such as might easily please a 
fair Venetian. As to what Shakespeare had in his mind: 
a “thick-lipped African” or Saracen of the Saladin type, we 
own ourselves to be in doubt, even after what Professor 
Dowden has to say on the subject. The finest drawing in the 
set is, we think, Othello looking at the sleeping Desdemona. 
The figure of the sleeper is of an exquisite beauty. As to 
Othello’s face, the artist must have almost wished that he 
could have dealt with it as did the painter who veiled his Aga- 
memnon standing at the sacrifice of Iphigenia; but the face 
had to be shown, and it is as well done as we could hope. 
Desdemona in the frontispiece (where Othello has just left 
her with the frightful word on his lips) hardly pleases us. 
Such blows do indeed age, but not in a moment. “Look on 
the tragic loading of this bed,” is a fine design, but we should 
like to have had the scene enlarged. It seems a little strange 
not to give the speaker. For the other illustrations we have 
nothing but praise, excepting, perhaps, Brabantio looking 
from his window, where the choice of the subject is in fault. 
The introduction is an admirable piece of criticism which we 
have not space to appreciate in detail. The general appearance 
of the volume is all that could be desired, except, indeed, the 
design upon the binding, which we cannot think adequate to 
the occasion. 





* Othello, the Moor of Venice. With 12 Illustrations by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A. 
With an Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D, London and New York : 
Casselland Co, 1890, 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


THE comparison between the religions of Christ and of 
Buddha is fascinating to minds of various orders. We have 
before us two books which make this comparison from opposite 
sides, one by a Presbyterian minister, the other by a member 
of the Buddhist Order or Brotherhood of the Elect. Dr. 
Scott approaches the subject confessedly as an amateur, “who 
only knows Indian books through the medium of European 
translations, and who has not seldom been compelled to take 
on trust what he felt strongly inclined to question.” He has 
merely sought to popularise the results of the labours of many 
learned students of this subject. ‘ Others,” he writes in his 
preface, “ have extracted the ore from these old and interesting 
fields; and minted it into gold and silver. What has thus 
been rendered available, many like myself can only reduce 
into copper and bronze; but if only our work be faith- 
fully done, we may thus help in increasing the currency 
and in extending its circulation.” A hard task, one would 
have thought, to turn gold and silver into copper and 
bronze! But despite this unhappy phrase, which rather 
suggests the operation of “increasing the currency” by 
debasing it, we think that Dr. Scott is too modest, and that 
his volume contains some pure gold; and we trust it may have 
a circulation among those who have not learning or leisure 
enough for volumes more heavily weighted with that precious 
metal. We will seek to test the gold in one or two places by 
the touchstone of the Buddhist Catechism which Subhddra 
Bhikshu (we know not of what land) has written “ for the intelli- 
gent appreciation of educated populations...... containing 
in a compendious form the essential doctrine of the Teacher, 
stripped of the trappings with which the superstition and 
childish conception of Eastern peoples had, in the long course 
of ages, sought to adorn it.” Twenty yearsago, Mr. Alabaster 
introduced us to the views of another ‘ Modern Buddhist,” 
who was well enough read in Western Agnosticism to know, 
or to think, that Bud dhism, if only sufficiently stripped of its 
trappings of superstition, might possibly gain a hearing in 
Europe. However, we have no desire to compare modern or 
ancient Buddhism with Western Agnosticism, but rather to 
read Dr. Scott and Subhadra Bhikshu by the help of the light 
which they may mutually throw upon one another. 

Within the limits of six lectures, Dr. Scott only treats the 
subject in broad outline; but he succeeds in presenting the 
salient features in a clear and comprehensive fashion. The 
comparison is made between the historical antecedents of the 
two systems, and the evidential value of their Sacred Books; 
between the character of the Buddha and the Christ, as 
presented by their Sacred Books; between their respective 
Gospels; between the Buddhist Order and the Christian 
Church; and between the two religions in their historical 
development. Very fairly, we think, he endeavours to place 
Christianity by the side of Buddhism as it was originally 
taught, rather than with Buddhism as it is now held by most 
of its nominal adherents, although when he comes to consider 
the suitability of the religion to the deepest needs of man, 
he has a strong case in drawing attention to the fact that 
two of the fundamental articles of Gautama’s creed, the non- 
existence of God, and the non-existence of Soul, have never 
been accepted by the great majority of professing Buddhists. 

On these two points, what do we learn from the Buddhist 
Catechism ? Subhadra asserts that Buddhism neither denies 
nor affirms the existence of gods, as “they are not required 
for the attainment of moral perfection and salvation.” 
That is, there may be Beings in a higher sphere whom, 
if you please, you may call gods, but they have no control 
over our lives, and so there is no use in praying to them 
for help. This is practical Atheism, and in this sense Gautama 
was clearly an Atheist, and it is equally certain that the vast 
mass of Buddhists are not in this sense Atheists, but that 
they do worship some outside Being or Beings believed to be 
higher than themselves. 

Then, as regards the existence of soul and a future life, the 
Buddha’s doctrine of transmigration was rather of a trans- 
migration of character than of soul. As Dr. Scott says :— 
“Though there was no person, no soul to emigrate from the 
body, though the man perished, there was something which 
he called the Karma—a word coined by old Brahman sages, 


* (1.) Buddhism and Christianity: a Parallel and a Contrast. By Archibald 
Scott, DD. Edinburgh: David Donglas.——(2.) A Buddhist Catechism. By 
Subhadra Bhikshu, London: George Redway. 








though used by them in a difference sense—that survived. 
The aggregate of good and evil in the life that had come 
to an end formed the seed of another existence, so that 
each new individual and generation became the exact and 
inevitable results of those that had preceded them.” This 
doctrine, he points out, was from the first “a difficulty to 
the Buddhists themselves. Their learned men never pro- 
fessed to justify it to reason, but accepted it as a mystery, 
in open contradiction to their principle that everything 
was to be rejected which could not be comprehended 
or explained. The common people, again, simply ignored 
it, and adhered to the belief of their fathers in continuity 
of life and personal identity for man in the future.” 
Turning to the Buddhist Catechism for further light on this 
mystery, we are rather disappointed, as we are told that 
“it is most difficult to put in a few words to the European 
student, grown up in totally different ideas, what is meant by 
Karma. Oral instruction is indispensable to full explanation.” 
However, we learn that “the substance called ‘Soul’ by the 
followers of European religions is nothing but an aggregate 
of various higher or lower faculties (skandhas), and is dissolved 
after death into its constituent elements. What is re- 
materialised in a fresh birth is not the soul, but the indi- 
viduality ;” or, as he says in another place, “the individual 
will, or desire, to live which constitutes the essence of our 
being is reincorporated in another form.” The word “ indi- 
viduality ” is not here used in any subjective sense of conscious 
personality, but in the purely objective sense of distinctive- 
ness. It is written in the Dhammapada: “ All that we are 
is the result of what we have done; it is founded on our 
doing ; it is made up of our doing.” What, then, is passed on 
in the process of transmigration is not “ ourselves,” but “our 
doing.” 

To the question, “Then the reincarnated being is, in fact, 
no longer the same as before?” the answer given in the 
Catechism is: “It might seem so to the ignorant; but he 
who has arrived at true insight knows certainly that it is the 
same being working good and evil, and reaping the fruit 
thereof in another reincarnation;” to which the following 
note is added: “To prove to the uninitiated reader how a 
man can to a certain degree become quite another, without 
losing his identity, it will suffice to point out to him the 
difference in the stages of life. The old man is quite other 
than the infant, and none the less both are one and the 
same person.” Of course, this last analogy fails in the 
important respect of continuance of consciousness and 
memory. We have no remembrance of our former lives, 
whereas the old man remembers many of the events of his 
earliest youth. This difficulty is attempted to be met bya 
comparison with dreams :—“ Whilst dreaming, we do not 
remember other dreams we have had; but when awake we 
remember the dreams of manya night. It is the same with our 
different lives. The same individuality, the same self is reborn 
under different forms; each reincarnation is a dream of 
the individual ‘ will to live,’ now terrible, now full of joy. As 
long as we are dreaming one of these dreams of life, we do not 
remember our former life-dreams. But a Buddha who has 
attained deliverance dreams nolonger. He is awakened, and he 
remembers all his former births.” This is an ingenious illus- 
tration; but we venture to doubt whether Gautama himself 
ever professed to remember anything of his former births- 
The oldest Buddhist writings, as remarked by Mr. Rhys 
Davids, Oldenberg, and others, tell us that Gautama at his 
enlightenment came to apprehend “the wanderings of spirits 
in the mazes of transmigration ;” it is only in later legends 
that he is described as knowing exactly what had happened in 
each of his own previous existences. The original book of the 
Jatakas did not contain references to the previous lives 
of the Buddha, which were apparently added by the com- 
mentator on the stories; and so the fables and romances 
which Gautama seems to have woven in his discourses 
were by his followers in after-ages turned into stories 
of Buddha himself in his previous births. This, we are 
aware, is a disputed point; but, in any case, we have it on 
the authority of Subhadra Bhikshu that, besides Buddha, 
only Arahats “possess the gift of remembering many 
of their former births;” and Arahats are beings who have 
attained Nirvana, or, as we may briefly translate it, conscious 
peace, and after death pass into Parinirvana,—i.e., wnconscious 
peace, or,as Subhidra prefers to define it, “the everlasting 
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true existence, where all suffering, individuality, separate 
being, and transmigration are at an end.” Thus the memory 
of former existences, full self-consciousness, only comes to a 
being at the end of his long career, just before he passes into 
a state where there is no self to be conscious of. How can 
this doctrine form a motive towards morality? If not J, 
but another, or at any rate an ego that is not conscious 
of being “I,” is hereafter to suffer for my ill-deeds, 
what motive from self-interest is there for my refraining 
from evil-doing? It seems a purely altruistic motive, and 
yet Subhidra Bhikshu makes no attempt to call it altruism. 
On the other hand, he appeals to heaven and hell to influence 
men quite as strongly as any Christian, Jew, or Mahommedan, 
the only difference being that (like many Christians of whom 
apparently this Buddhist writer has never heard) he does not 
believe that’ any one remains in hell for ever, but only “ until 
he has reaped the bitter fruit of his evil doings.” Probably 
the ordinary Buddhist who hopes by a virtuous life to win 
heaven, or Nirvana, where he himself, his very conscious self, 
and not any result of himself or of his “doing,” will live a 
long and happy life, does not bother his mind with the ques- 
tion: “As I am not in this life conscious of any previous 
existence, how do I know thatI shall be in my next birth con- 
scious of my present self,—in fact, how do I know that I shall 
be I?” If the unlettered Buddhist often asked himself this 
question, he would probably soon get into the state of mind 
of the old woman in the nursery-rhyme who, on waking up 
one day to find her petticoats cut short, lost her sense of 
personal identity. 

There is only one other point that we have room to refer to, 
—namely, that Dr. Scott points out that the transmigration 
doctrine is bound up with pessimism, whereas the belief in the 
immortality of the soul (as held by Christians, at any rate) 
should be a hopeful, optimistic doctrine :— The existence of 
evil is admitted by both, but the Buddhist believes that evil 
belongs to the very essence of man, and therefore he can find 
no prospect of relief from it, here or hereafter. For as long 
as the stream of existence continues, it will always fall below 
its source, and evil, according to the inexorable rule of 
Nature, will propagate only evil. The Hebrew, however, did 
not conceive of it as essential to or as always in the nature 
of man. His ancestral beliefs carry him beyond the Fall; 
his pedigree starts with the most sublime theory of human 
origin that has ever been formulated in human speech; 
‘Let us make man in our image and after our likeness.” As 
water seeks its own level, the stream of existence will even- 
tually return to its source, and man be restored to the image 
of God. Dr. Scott, however, hints in tne following sen- 
tence, his own opinion that the restoration may not come 
about as the result of the training of this life only, but 
possibly after many lives, successive states of probation: 
“Probably we may have something to learn” from the 
Buddhist doctrine of transmigration, “ by way of correcting 
the idea that true moral and spiritual excellence, perfection, 
saintliness, is the growth of a single life.” 





THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY-TALES.* 

THE reader who is so far behind the encroaching scientific 
spirit of the age as to feel an involuntary shudder on seeing 
the title of this book, will be reassured by Mr. Hartland’s 
definition of the fairy-tales he is about to dissect. It occurs 
on the third page:—“ These we may define to be: Tradi- 
tionary narratives not in their present form relating to beings 
held to be divine, nor to cosmological or national events, but 
in which the supernatural plays an essential part. It will be 
seen that literary tales, such as those of Hans Andersen and 
Lord Brabourne, based though they often are upon tradition, 
are excluded from Fairy-Tales as thus defined.” Identifying 
ourselves with the unprogressive reader, we have a strong 
hope that our old favourites may be classed as mere literary 
tales which “ may have purposes of amusement to serve, but 
beyond that...... are of comparatively little use,” and 
that we may be left to enjoy them in ignorant and unscientific 
content. We therefore enter upon the study of Mr. Hart- 
land’s book on a most interesting subject, with a freer mind 
and a lighter heart. 

The writer throughout adheres with praiseworthy precision 
to the lines which he has laid down for himself in the preface, 
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—that of showing “the application of the principles and 
methods which guide investigations into popular traditions to 
a few of the most remarkable stories embodying the fairy 
superstitions of the Celtic and Teutonic peoples.” In dealing 
with a subject possessing so many side-openings into wide 
fields of interesting speculation and research as traditional 
folk-lore, it has been doubtless necessary, in a work of the 
size of the present volume, to keep strictly to a well-defined 
area. We venture, however, to think that this might have 
been done with less irksomeness to the reader, who in the end 
resents being so often and openly warned off forbidden ground, 
and hemmed in by so many well-defined restrictions. Mr. 
Hartland’s style of writing is often difficult to follow except 
in direct narration, when it becomes clear and forcible. His 
words and expressions also are at times unwieldy. Seeing, 
too, that he addresses himself in part to “ readers who are not 
specialists,” a little more care in rendering clear the premisses 
and principles with which he sets out, and which are given at 
length in the first two chapters, would have made a right 
understanding of them less of an effort. The chapters in 
question are perfectly and easily intelligible after reading the 
subsequent chapters; but in the order in which they stand, 
are discouraging, from a want of easier perception of their 
drift. 

Having stripped the old fairy traditions belonging to the 
Celtic and Teutonic peoples of the various accretions which 
age and different forms and stages of civilisation have left 
upon them—or, rather, having indicated the necessity and 
method of so doing—and without stopping to consider the 
comparative study of the like national outer growths and the 
separate interest of such investigations, Mr. Hartland care- 
fully reduces a certain number of the most prevalent tradi- 
tionary tales to what seem to him their primitive elements, and 
finds these to be the same. In so doing, he brings in similar 
ideas embodied in tales from quite alien sources. In this he 
congratulates himself upon far surpassing Liebrecht in his 
narrower field of observation. But he rejects as wanting in 
support the theory of a common centre of origin as an ex- 
planation of such coincidences, tracing them rather to the 
similarity of ideas and instincts inherent in all races in their 
savage state, to which period he has pushed back his traditions 
for their origin :— 

“In general, however, it may be safely said of Fairy-Tales (with 
which we are more immediately concerned) that the argument in 
favour of their propagation from a single centre lacks support. 
The incidents of which they are composed are based upon ideas 
not peculiar to any one people, ideas familiar to savages every- 
where, and only slowly modified and transformed as savagery 
gives way to barbarism, and barbarism to modern civilisation and 
scientific knowledge of the material phenomena of the universe. 
The ideas referred to are expressed by races in the lower culture 
both in belief and in custom. And many of the tales which now 
amuse our children appear to have grown out of myths believed 
in the most matter-of fact way by our remote forefathers; while 
others enshrine relics of long-forgotten customs and modes of 
tribal organisation.” 


The chapter on “Savage Ideas” contains an interesting 
account of notions and conceptions which are rife in primitive 
states of civilisation. These the reader must keep well in his 
mind in proceeding through the following chapters, which deal 
with the various forms of the tales themselves. These are 
most amusing reading, and form by far the larger part of the 
book. Of course there is much repetition; but the various 
accounts are often so entertaining that it is difficult to keep to 
the central points of importance which the narrator reminds 
us of so seriously from time to time. In speaking of the 
traditionary helief in changelings, the gravity of the discussion 
as to whether, in order to exorcise a changeling, you must lead 
it into a betrayal of its age, or merely excite its risibility by 
causing it to witness some abnormal proceeding, such as 
brewing beer in an egg-shell—a frequent form of “the egg- 
shell theory,” in point of fact—is striking: it can, we think, 
only be read with a perfectly grave countenance by one whom 
Mr. Hartland would characterise as a specialist. We would 
quote some examples of the “ egg-shell theory,” were they not 
so bound up together as to lose their importance by separate 
narration. The expression of astonishment which betrayed 
the elderly Scandinavian baby is perhaps as curious as any :— 

“The astonishment of a Scandinavian imp expressed itself 
even more graphically, for when he saw an egg-shell boiling on 
the fire, having one end of a measuring-rod set in it, he crept out 


of the cradle on his hands, leaving his feet still inside, and 
| stretched himself out longer and longer until he reached right 
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across the floor and up the chimney, when he exclaimed : ‘ Well! 
seven times have I seen the wood fall in Lessé Forest, but never 
till now have I seen so big a ladle in so small a pot!’ ” 

Leaving the changelings, we come to stories illustrating 
successively, “ Robberies from Fairyland” and “ Lapse of Time 
in Fairyland,” at the end of a chapter on the last of which we 
find Mr. Hartland betrayed into narrating a tale not absolutely 
to the point, which we give as a specimen of the happiness of 
his style in simple story-telling :— 

“ Here, perhaps, is a fitting place to mention the Happy Islands 
of Everlasting Life as known to Japanese tradition, though the 
story can hardly be said to belong to the type we have just dis- 
cussed,—perhaps not strictly to any of the foregoing types. A 
Japanese hero, the wise Vasobiove, it was who succeeded in 
reaching the Happy Islands, and in returning to bring sure 
tidings of them. For, like St. Brendan’s Isle in western lore, 
these islands may be visible for a moment and afar off to the sea- 
farer, but a mortal foot has hardly ever troddenthem. Vasobiove, 
however, in his boat alone, set sail from Nagasaki, and, in spite of 
wind and waves, landed on the green shore of Horaisan. Two 
hundred years he sojourned there; yet wist he not how long the 
period was, there where everything remained the same, where 
there was neither birth nor death, where none heeded the flight 
of time. With dance and music, in intercourse with wise men 
and lovely women, his days passed away. But at length he grew 
weary of this sweet round of existence: he longed for death—an 
impossible wish in a Jand where death was unknown. No poison, 
no deadly weapons were to be found. Tio tumble down a chasm, 
or to fling oneself on sharp rocks was no more than a fall upon a 
soft cushion. If he would drown himself in the sea, the water 
refused its office, and bore him like a cork. Weary to death, the 
poor Vasobiove could find no help. In this need a thought struck 
him: he caught and tamed a giant stork and taught him to carry 
him. On the back of this bird he returned over sea and land to 
his beloved Japan, bringing the news of the realm of Horaisan. 
His story took hold of the hearts of his fellow-countrymen; and 
that the story-tellers might never forget it, it has been emblazoned 
by the painters in a thousand ways. Nor can the stranger go 
anywhere in Japan without seeing the old, old man depicted on 
his stork, and being reminded of his voyage to the Happy Islands.” 
Lastly, we have the myth of “ The Swan-Maidens” examined, 
both in its stage of Saga and in that of Miirchen or nursery- 
tale, the beauty of which equals any story “ever evolved from 
the mind of man,” Mr. Hartland says. We cannot enter into 
the various ideas contained in it which are analysed ; it suffices 
to say that here also the writer has no difficulty in tracing 
them to the region of independent savage ideas, from which 
he suggests they are descended to us in various forms in many 
parts of the world. We are then brought to our concluding 
chapter, and take up again the theory of fairies proper with 
which we started. To understand fully the author’s concep- 
tion of the fairies of Celtic and Teutonic tradition, as spirits 
in no way different in nature and origin from the deities, 
ancestors, witches, and ghosts believed in in other parts of 
the world, as opposed to or in amplification of Liebrecht’s 
theory of their only being spirits of the dead returned to 
earth for a time, it will be necessary to call to mind the ample 
definition of “ spirits” given in the earlier chapter on “ Savage 
Ideas.” Without doing so, perhaps, the distinction between 
Mr. Hartland’s and Liebrecht’s theories might not seem 
marked enough to warrant such a protest as is set up against 
the latter in the concluding chapter. A theory based upon a 
narrower foundation still, and advanced by Mr. McRitchie, is 
dealt with more summarily. 

Mr. Hartland’s book will win the sympathy of all earnest 
students, both by the knowledge it displays and bya thorough 
love and appreciation of his subject, which is evident 
throughout. We have pointed out that, in places, it lacks 
clearness and the power of sustaining the reader’s interest. 
In the closing chapter, where the writer is no longer 
weighed down by the responsible task of piloting his readers 
safely and intelligibly over his chosen strip of ground, and 
ean afford to glance for a moment over the land of speculation 
lying beyond and around, he rises to a far higher level of 
literary ability. Perhaps, however, he may repeat to us his 
own words, and say : “ The Science of Fairy-Tales is concerned 
with tradition, and not with literature.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE QUARTERLIES.—A new quarterly has made its appearance 
in the Economic Review, which is published by Messrs. Percival 
and Co. for the Oxford University branch of the Christian Social 
Union. The editors in their programme say that their venture 
is intended for the study of duty in relation to social life, and that 
it will therefore “contain articles dealing with what may be 








called economic morals from the point of view of Christian 
teaching.” But the Economic Review is not intended to be an 
exponent of one set of views alone. Although it will have no 
connection with parties, it promises to give a fair field and no 
favour to Individualist and Socialist alike. One good feature of 
the Review will be the amount of information which it will con- 
tain ; thus, it promises to give a quarterly conspectus of English 
legislation on social subjects, a summary of certain Blue-Books and 
other official documents, and reports on the progress of social and 
economic legislation in foreign countries. It would, of course, be 
unfair to judge a new periodical by its first number; but the 
editors have no reason to fear criticism. They give us, among 
other things, and under the title of “The Educational Value 
of Co-operation,” the address given by the Bishop of Durham 
at the Co-operative Exhibition in Tynemouth in the beginning of 
last September ; “Some Economic Aspects of the Eight-Hour 
Movement,” by Professor Symes; “The Progress of Socialism 
in the United States,” by the Rev. M. Kaufmann; and a very 
thoughtful paper by Mr. D. G. Ritchie on “ Locke’s Theory of 
Property.” Altogether, the object of the conductors of the 
Economic Review is a good one; their aims are high; and their first 
performance is suggestive of success. The best that can be 
said of the new number of the Quarterly is, that itis one of average 
excellence. It contains several good heavy articles that have 
rather a belated look, such as “Sedgwick’s Life and Letters,” 
and even “Lord Houghton” and “ Déllinger and the Papacy.” 
There is a very thoughtful paper on “ Ethics of the Day,” and an 
interesting one on “ The Elevation of the Working Classes.” This 
is written in a conservative spirit, and yet its author maintains 
that “ the essential normal state of labour is not one, as moderns 
are so apt to think, of social or of intellectual inferiority; but 
in its higher ranks, it has immensely more of dignity and 
of value than the state of trade.’ The strongest article in 
this number of the Quarterly is a crushingly convincing one on 
“Russia: its People and Government.’——The new number of 
the Church Quarterly Review contains an exceptional number of 
articles in which cultured laymen as well as ecclesiastics will 
feel interested,—such as “ Albert Diirer,”’ “Gaspard de Coligny,” 
“The Early Diary of Frances Burney,” and even “ Dupanloup 
on Preaching.” An essay on “ Authority in Religion” is also 
especially deserving of a careful perusal. The author has a 
very high admiration of Dr. Martineau and his great work, 
although he differs from him and comes to the conclusion 
that “no strong and permanent system of morality will be 





founded on a theology such as is presented in this book,’ 


and that “Individualism as regards the faith will in no 
long time lead to individualism as regards the life.” It is 
impossible to keep Ireland even out of the quarterly reviews. It 
is represented in the English Historical Review by two articles— 
“The Plantation of Leix and Offaly,’ and “Dean Swift and the 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton’”—amounting in all to ninety 
pages. The latter article, by Colonel the Hon. Arthur Parnell, is,. 
in spite of its portentous length, a piece of careful and even 
ruthless historical investigation. Mr. Stanley Weyman’s article 
on “Oliver Cromwell’s Kinsfolk” is valuable, of course, but 
rather drily genealogical. The best piece of writing in a very 
good number of the English Historical Review, is Mr. G. C. 
Macaulay’s on the remarkable capture of a General Council of 
Prelates by the Emperor Frederick IT. in 1241. 

A Humble Romance, and other Tales,and A Far-Away Melody, and 
other Tales. By M. E. Wilkins. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)— 
In these stories we have a most novel class of heroes and heroines, 
and the very clever author has struck quite a new vein of interest. 
The stories are all short, but very graphic and pathetic, yet 
entirely unsensational. The scenes are laid in the villages of New 
England in the Eastern States of America. The dramatis persone 
are all very humble, and many are very poor people, and they are 
chiefly old or elderly women. It is difficult to believe that 
such very slight materials should have inspired such touching 
sketches. Two very old women and a tumbledown cottage, with a 
garden producing a vegetable diet chiefly of dandelions, are, 
for instance, enough for a little tragedy quite spiritual in its 
nature. 

The Civil War cn the Border, 1851-62. By Wiley Britton. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Britton served in the Federal Army during 
the whole of the operations which he describes, operations which 
took place in Kansas, Arkansas, and the Indian Territory. He 
has corrected and supplemented his own impressions and in- 
structions by reference ‘to official records, as well as by calling 
to his aid the observations and memories of others. This is a 
valuable addition to the literature, already large and rich, of the 
American Civil War. 

Fra Lippo Lippi. By Margaret Vere Farrington. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)—This is a romance of Italy, passion, painting, and 
at least a suspicion of poisoning, notable mainly for the beauty of 
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its typography and the excellent quality of its photogravure 
jllustrations. A Carmelite monk, in the course of his artistic work, 
falls in and in love with Lucrezia Buti, who is, or ought to be, a 
religieuse. The result is an elopement, followed by a union—of a 
sort—full of ecstatic happiness, but yet not without its draw- 
backs. More particularly Fra Lippo forgets that he is passionately 
loved by a beautiful, jealous, and vindictive princess, who, when 
she discovers what has taken place, sets to work to do as much 
harm as possible to the “united” lovers, and finally seems to have 
succeeded in “removing” one of them—which, the reader must 
find out. The lovers are well drawn, and so is Lippo’s chief 
friend, Fra Diamante. The best scenes in the book, however, are 
those which are mainly concerned with religious art. 

c Aquarius,” the well-known writer on whist and kindred games, 
has issued two neat little books (Frederick C. Mathieson and Sons) 
on Spanish, Italian, and Oriental games at cards. They will not 
be thoroughly understood except by the initiated; but evén the 
novice can see that “ Aquarius” knows what he has to say, and can 
say it pointedly. He considers that “ the coolness, courtesy, and 
skill of the Spaniard at card-playing”’ renders him, under certain 
circumstances, superior to the players of other nations. That, at 
least, is beyond dispute. 

Dictionary of Idiématic English Phrases. By James Main Dixon. 
(Nelson.)—The author of this work is Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Imperial University of Japan, and the materials for it 
were originally collated in that country to assist his students in 
their English studies. The book ought to be not less valuable here 
than in Japan, for it gives, with meanings and illustrations, those 
slang phrases which have crept into ordinary use, and are under- 
stood, even if they are not all used, by educated people. They are 
divided, according to “a descending scale of dignity,” into four 
sets,—prose, conversation, familiar, and slang. The prose phrases 
are such as may well be used by anybody, seeing that they 
are such “as Macaulay or Matthew Arnold might use in their 
serious writings.” Phrases belonging to the other three classes, 
speakers and writers would do well to exercise more caution in 
using; slang words they would probably be well advised to boycott 
altogether. Mr. Dixon has done his work very thoroughly, although 
he seems inclined occasionally to include among idiomatic phrases, 
what are, after all, ordinary English expressions, such as “ take the 
veil.” Occasionally, too, he seems to stand too much upon literary 
dignity; thus, he places “ wrinkle,” in the sense of a valuable 
hint, among slang words, whereas it might well be classed nowa- 
days as “familiar.” But if we must err in a matter of this kind, 
it is well that we should err on the safe side ; and this, at all events, 
Mr. Dixon hasdone. He has produced a book which all authors 
and public writers ought to keep beside them, more especially as, 
when he is illustrating the phrases he gives, he draws upon modern 
writers as much as possible. 

Thirty Years of my Life on Three Continents. By Edwin de Leon. 
2 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—Mr. de Leon acted as agent for the 
Confederate Government, and had informal interviews with Lord 
Palmerston and the Emperor Napoleon III. when that Govern- 
ment endeavoured to obtain recognition from the European Powers. 
Lord Palmerston gave him no hopes. He saw plainly that though 
the Confederacy had many sympathisers among the upper class, 
public opinion was distinctly hostile. The French Emperor was 
less outspoken. He even suggested that a declaration on the part 
of the Confederacy that slavery should be gradually abolished 
would help him to do what he wished. This wasimpossible. The 
South was certainly fighting for the institution. Mr. de Leon’s 
recollections of Egypt are particularly interesting, as is also his 
wife’s description of her visits to Egyptian great ladies, the wife 
of the present Pasha, the wife of Said Pasha—both monogamists— 
and the third wife of Ismail. A portion of the book is given to 
Turkey. The author has no hopes of the Sick Man’s recovery, and 
he has, it is evident, a very mean opinion of Abdul Hamid’s 
personal capacity. The real reason of Mourad’s exclusion from the 
throne was, he says, his desire to introduce reforms of the Euro- 
pean kind. He tells a very tragic story of the fate of the harem 
of Abd-ul-Medjid. The women were secluded in a remote palace, 
and conceived the idea of setting fire to it as the only way of 
releasing themselves. The firemen arrived; but they were not 
permitted to act. ‘The faces of the sultanas must not be seen.” 
The wretched women were burnt to death. There is a very in- 
teresting story of how Mr. de Leon, when Consul-General in 
Egypt, assisted in securing the punishment of some villains who 
had committed some frightful outrages on the family of an 
American missionary. The matter did not come within his juris- 
diction, but he insisted with a vigour and persistence which are 
worthy of all praise. Whether the assassins were executed he 
never could find out, but they were sent to Constantinople for 
punishment. The Turks, resembling in this respect the Romans 
of the later Republic, shed blood like water in every way but by 
way of punishment for crime. 





Gleanings for the Curious from the Harvest-Fields of Literature. 
By C. C. Bombaugh, A.M., M.D. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Dr. 
Bombaugh, enlarging in this volume an earlier work of the same 
kind, has collected (“ collated” is his term, a word not so used in 
common speech) a vast number of curious things. Never did 
Martial’s description more truly apply. There are many in- 
different, more bad, and a few good. The efforts of misplaced 
ingenuity (as when Lord Holland wrote a page of prose from 
which every vowel except “e” was excluded), puns of every kind, 
acrostics, repartees, Irish “ bulls,” misquotations, blunders of the 
Press (a meagre show, by-the-way), singular customs, epigrams, 
epitaphs, parallel passages (a section which we recommend to the 
ingenious gentlemen who are always discovering plagiarisms), 
and miscellaneous anecdotes, make up a volume into which one 
may dip with a fair chance of being entertained. 

Visitations of English Cluniac Foundations. By SirG. F. Duckett, 
Bart. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—These records have a 
peculiar value in relation to the question of the true condition of 
the Monasteries at the Dissolution. Their witness is absolutely 
unimpeachable, and what they record may be taken as true. The 
visitations here given were made by officers appointed by the 
Council-General of the Order held yearly at Cluni. They deal 
chiefly with matters of finance. The details here are curious. 
In 1262, Lenton Priory was found “ loaded with debt.” It owed 
£1,000, a serious sum in those days; Thetford owed £420; 
Montacute, £300; Wenlock, £1,100. No irregularities are com- 
plained of; on the subject of morality, the visitors are absolutely 
silent. The visitors of 1275-76 are more particular. Various 
irregularities are reported of Monks Horton, a cell of Lewes. The 
Prior is reprimanded for not wearing leggings when he rode, and 
directed not to eat flesh in the houses of secular persons. Ber- 
mondsey, which thirteen years before had owed £177, had increased 
its debt to £666, and diminished its number of monks from thirty- 
two to twenty. Five estates had also been alienated by a former 
Prior, and it was burdened with an annuity of £100. Three years 
afterwards the debt was more than doubled, and the inmates re- 
duced to eighteen. Another estate had been sold. ‘‘ The condition 
of this house,” say the visitors, “is simply deplorable.’ A monk 
at Thetford is found guilty of incontinency, and banished to a dis- 
tant convent. At St. Clare, a cell of St. Martin-des-Champs, a 
Prior and his colleague are found to lead “an immoral and in- 
continent life,’ and “everything had been made away with.” 
Wenlock was found to be in a deplorable condition, its Prior being 
nothing less than a swindler. In coming into office, he debited 
the house with the value of two hundred beasts, one hundred 
milch-cows, and three thousand sheep, which, he said, had been 
disposed of. As a matter of fact, they had never existed. By 
this and other devices, he created a fictitious debt, and put into 
his own pocket the money which he had raised to pay it off. This 
honest man was in hopes of becoming Bishop of Rochester. The 
visitors on this occasion seem to have been “ thorough.” 

Memorable London Houses. By Wilmot Harrison. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This book appears in a third edition, 
with some considerable additions. Browning, Kingsley, F. 
Denison Maurice, Lord Napier, Robert Stephenson, Talfourd, 
Talleyrand, are among the new names added. We noticea slight 
error in the account of Mr. Maurice’s residences. It is not the 
case that he went to reside in Brunswick Place “on resigning his 
functions at St. Peter’s, Vere Street.” He had, on the contrary, 
begun to reside at Cambridge while still incumbent of St. Peter’s. 
There still remain a great number of places to be added. We see, 
for instance, no mention of Bedford Row in the index. Yet, to 
mention one name only of well-known residents in this street, the 
famous physician Abercromby used to live in one of the houses on 
the east side. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, again, might well furnish 
more names than the single obvious one of Sir Hans Soane. Lord 
Tennyson, for instance, had chambers once, on the south side if we 
remember right. (Miss Thackeray’s article in Harper’s Magazine 
gives the number.) 

Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. (Chatto and Windus.)—We are 
constrained to say that this is a somewhat foolish book. The 
“ Series of Family Letters” represent extravagant sons, daughters 
who are frivolous if they are anything, a preternaturally silly 
mother, and a father who seems to have little raison d’étre, except 
the finding of funds for the family expenditure. Add a drunken 
butler and a cook who is as near an idiot as possible, and you have 
the Fludyer household. Cambridge, of course, figures as a place 
for senseless dissipation. 

Macmillan’s School Atlas, Physical and Political. By J. G. Bar- 
tholomew. (Macmillan and Co.)—This atlas reproduces on a 
smaller scale, and in a way that makes it suitable for moderate 
means, many of the most useful features in the “ Library 
Reference” Atlas lately published by the same firm. The 
“ Astronomical Geography,” exhibiting “The Solar System,” 
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“ Eclipses,” “ Seasons,” “ Tides,” &c., is one of the matters common 
to both. So are the plates that represent ‘The World, with the 
Limits of the Ocean, and their Drainage Areas;” “The World: 
showing Height of Land and Depth of Sea;” ‘Characteristic 
Land Surface Features and Ocean Currents of the World,” &c. 
In some respects the School Atlas is more full than the larger 
work; in the general maps it is naturally less so, England, for 
instance, being represented by one map instead of siz. We should 
say that this is a very useful work, and excellently well adapted 
to its purpose. 

New Epitions.—A Handbook of Psychology. By James Mark 
Baldwin, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) Disenchantment. By F. 
Mabel Robinson. (Methuen.)——The Haunted Man, by Charles 
Dickens, is the first volume of a new issue of “ Cassell’s National 
Library,” which is to come out under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley.——Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Translated by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited, with Notes, by Clement King Shorter. 
With Critical Introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. (D. Stott.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_———_ 
Adams (W. M.), The Drama of Empire, cr 8vo...........04 snes (K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Barbier (P.), Graduated French Examination Course, cr 8vo ..... (Whittaker) 3/6 
Bibliotheca Polytechnica : Directory of Technical Literature, cr 8vo (8S. Low) 5/0 
Biggs (C. H. W.), First Principles of Electrical Engineering, cr 8vo...(Biggs) 2/6 
Blackie (J.), Text-Book of Geometrical Deductions, Book I.,12mo(Longmans) 2/0 















Browne (L.), Koch’s Remedy in Consumption, 8VO_ .......ss.ceseeeeeees (Bailliése) 5/0 
Bunner (H. C.), ‘* Short Sixes,’ 12mo ..............c.0000 sabe wonuasdespteuee (Brentano) 4/0 
Burgess (J. W.), Political Science & Comparative Constitutional Law (Arnold) 25/0 
Chetwynd (G.), Racing Reminiscences, 2 vols, 8VO .......ce.ceeeeseeees (Longmans) 21/0 
Christ that is to be: a Latter-Day Romance, cr 8vo......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Cundall (F.), Landscape and Pastoral Painters of Holland, cr 8vo...(S. Low) 3/6 
Dane (P.), Pauper and Felon, cr 8vo_ ............0008 phinveiisGecenancabensvessninamiille (Bale) 3/6 
Davis (J. F.), Army Examination Papers in French, er Svo (Whittaker) 2/6 
Diary of a Working Man in Central Africa, cr 8vo ..... dpiiepniivemaal (S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Edgar (J.), Homeric Hymns, translated into English, cr 8vo ...........(Thin) 3/6 
Evans (G. E.), The Repentauce of Magdalen Despard, cr 8vo ........ (S. Low) 5/0 
Finck (H. F.), Pacific Coast Scenic Tour, cr SV0  co.csecseseecssseceeeenes (S. Low) 10/6 
Forde (G.), Rupert Alison, 3 vols. cr SvO .......sceeeees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Foxwell (A. J.), Windsor Songs, roy 8V0.........ccccosssssessssssesceceesenees (Curwen) 2/6 
Garrett (J. H.), The Action of Water on Lead, cr 8V0 .............00ce0eee (Lewis) 4/6 
Gerard (E.), Secret Mission, 2 vols. 12m0 .o0........cseecessesseeeee (W. Blackwood) 17/0 
Griffiths (A.), French Revolutionary Generals, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Harrison (B.), Flower de Hundred, cr 8v0 ..........0068 +... (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Hollis (9), Polly Mountemple, er 8vo ........... ...(Remington) 6/0 
Jones (C.), The Solicitor’s Clerk, 12m0_ ...........0...ccscescoosssssocseees (E. Wilson) 2/6 
Jordan (F.), Body, Parentage, and Character in History, cr 8vo(K. Paul & Co.) 2/0 
Kemble (#. A.), Further Records, 2 vols, Cr SVO ........scsscersesseeceeses (Beutley) 24/0 
Lankester (E. R.), Zoological Articles Contributed to ‘ Encyclopaedia 
ROERUMIIOD SAUD iss. civvsncrnapcosnnsiansnessnanose-bonnseoes tates cnksssesenuvensoene (Black) 12/6 
Lindley (N.), Partnership Act, 1890, roy 8VO0..........ss.cccesccsscessssesveeses (Sweet) 8/0 
Loftie (W. J.), Landscer and Animal Painting, 4t0........ccc0cc0ceseeeee (Blackie) 7/6 
Loti (P.), A Child’s Romance, 12m0_ ...........:scees0008 (K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 


SERCERY (2), COR TOR LADDEUY, BVO so0cs.csossoccscnescsocesioovscsvaneseasansebase (Murray) 12,0 
Mills (W.), Text-Book of Comparative Physiology, 8vo 







Norton (C. L.), Political Americanism, 12m0_ ............0000 ....(Longmans) 2/6 
Overend (W.), Hughes’ Domestic Economy, Cr 8V0 .....c.cc.sseeecceseeees (Hughes) 4/6 
Plautus Rudens, edited by E. A. Sonnenschein, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) 8/6 
Rhys, Studics in Arthurian Legend, 8v0 ..........06..c0ee008 (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
Schofield (A. T.), Bung and his Victims, cr 8V0 .........cc0.ess0000- (Sonnenschein) 2/0 


Schurer’s History of the Jews, Index to, 8vo...... ..(T. & T. Clark) 3, 
Sizer (K. T.), The Concert at Home, roy 8V0... .....cc0.cc00e sesssseese ces (Curwen) 2 
Taylor (W. M.), Miracles of our Saviour, cr 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 7, 
Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, Notes, &c , by F.J. Rowe, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 2 
Wigston (W. F. C.), Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet, &c., 8vo (K. Paul & Co.) 15, 
Williams (M.), Later Leaves, 8V0 ........s.csccscsesssceeee aus nkesisibel mene? (Macmillan) 15, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
: Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 

PRESS NOTICE. . 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C.. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA, ls. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6 lb. and upwards, carriage paid. In 201b, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (56lb.) and chests (801b. or 100Ib.), less 1d. 
per pound and 5 per cent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse: 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


, DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 


| See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
P R OV | D E N T | ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 

| LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 

| N ST | T U T | Oo N - with Provision for Old Age. 


| ae 

| combining 

| 

| 48 GRACEOHU RCH STREET, LONDON. 


TRADE-MARK. 














14 : 
LIBERTY” or 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
ART FANCY COSTUMES 
FABRICS, EVENING DRESSES. 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. Patterns of Materials post-free. 
“FORM AND COLOUR.” 


A New Iustrated Book of Ancient and Modern Costume Designs, 
just published by Messrs, Liberty, post-free on application. 


; LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


— 


: and MILLINERY. 
BRIDESMAIDS’, BALL, DINNER, and 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 














Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCOK BANK. 


SMEDLEY’S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
s 


| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


EYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





—- NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 
FOURTH SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

























































Amount already acknowledged ............... £2,891 18 0 

Mrs. Walter Bagehot ............£3 00| Mr, John Lambe........ entnaenseeuet £1 10 
Mr. Robert Berkeley...... .. 2 00] Mr. Herman Lescher ....... awe 20 
Sir E. Blount. .............00+++ . 25 00] Mrs. Herman Lescher .... 10 
The Baron Von Boeselager...... 3 00) Mr. W.S. Lilly oes 00 
Mrs. Bowden  ........cseeceeees .- 50 00 . 2. H n 100 
Miss Bowden............ 10 00} Mrs. L. Hungerford Mackay... 50 00 
Mr. James Brand .............0000+ 1 10) Mr. Joseph Manson .............. 110 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts... 20 00} Mr. J. P. McCleland .... ae EOS 
Sir Henry Burke, Bart. ......... 5 0.0) Canon MacColl  ...cse coresesee ~~ 2 oO 
Mr. H. H. Cave ........ aun 1 10| The Bishop of Middlesbrough... 3 00 
Col, H. A. Chichester . 1 00] Mr. J. Monteith ...........0cc00 um 4&4 28 
Mrs. W. K. D’Arcy... .21 00 gr. OC. Harington Moore ...... 1 10 
Mrs. Davis-Cooke ... . L 00] Miss Paynter ..ccccccrccccces 110 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Day 2 20| Mr. Edward Petre . . 5 00 
The Earl of Denbigh -10 00| Sir A. Bittleston .... . 3 80 
Mr. Charles 8. Devas... : 5 00| Mr.J. H. Pollen, Sis Oo OD 
The Rev. J. Dodds .....e...00000-- 3 00] Miss L. Pollen ...........0.0 wo 2 20 
The DowagerViscountess Downe 5 0 0| The Bishop of Portsmovth ...... 2 20 
Mr. James E. Doyle ........... ao 2 o 0| Col. Lenox Prendergast ..... vw. 5 50 
Mr. A. OC, Dunlop ...... ee ee. | Major Ross of Bladensburg...... 2 00 
The Baron d’Eichthal .. 10 10 0} Mr. Horatio Rymer ....... .10 00 
The Lord Emly ..... . 20 00) The Rev. Dr. Rymer ... - 2 20 
Mr. T. J. Eyre.. .. 5 00) The Bishop of Salford . see 10 10 0 
Mr, James Folds....... . 1 10) Mrs, Isabella Segrave - 200 
| The Earl of Gainsborough 5 00} Mr. Thomas Stainton 10 10 0 
Mrs. Katherine R. Greene 010 0} Mr. John Steuart ... 220 
Mr. Philip Charles Hardwic 83 30) The Rev. Dr. Talbot 100 
Sir W. P. Heathcote 38 30) Mr.E. Trevelyan...... 100 
Miss Heathcote ..... 1 10) Mr. Francis Urquhart 10 00 
Mr.G. V. Hornyold .. 5 00] Mr. E. Gresham Wells 110 
Mr. A. G. Hornyold 2 20] Sir William White, G.C 50 00 
Mr. Charles Kent ........... 1 10| Mr. E. R. Wodehouse .., 2 20 
Major.-Gen. the Lord Ff Sir W. C. Worsley, Bart. 110 
BT GBs. sactenvensinonivee sessesee 20 0 0! Major Frederick Yard ... 110 


Donations may be paid to the account of the Fund standing at the London 
Joint Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch, in the names of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Viscount Halifax, and Mr. W. &. Lilly ; or they may be sent to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, S.W.; to the Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, 
86 Stephen’s Green, Dublin; to R. H. Hutton, Esq., Crossdeep Lodge, Twicken- 
ham, S.W.; or to W. S. Lilly, Esq., 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. All 
contributions will be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DOYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
i Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

PR ag nF, pe tee Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Lastruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGAN on TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


PDOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
T FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


“PDoOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION tv be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 15th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College.’ 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


St? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 














With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

‘have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS, Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, 
. SEDANSTRASSE 13, offersto Elder and Younger LADIES, a refined 
HOME and excellent opportunities for the Study of Music, Painting, and 
Languages. Highest English references. 


ENS TON E COLLEGE. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. The TERM BEGAN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. D. EDWARDEs, M.A., Heod-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

f tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—Apply, 

tev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-houses, 

two of £50 per annum, aud two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 


CHOLASTIC.—PRIORY SCHOOL, DOVER.—To be 
SOLD or LET, with possession, before Winter Term of 1891, a LARGE 
HOUSE and PREMISES, in which a Ladies’ School of high class has been 
carried on for many years. There is a Modern School Hall which will seat 120 
persons, with Class-Rooms, and there is ample accommodation for 50 Boarders.— 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD, Estate 
Agents, 80 Cannon Street, London, E.C.; or Market Square, Dover. 


GENTLEMAN holding an appointment as PRIVATE 
an SECRETARY, wonld be glad to act in a similar capacity to a Member of 
Parliament, after 4 p.m.—Write to “C. C.,’’ May’s, 162 Piccadilly. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, February 19th. 
Courses of Lectures may be taken. 


LITERATURE. 
Dr. H. FRANK HEATH will continue his COURSES of LECTURES on “ The 
Literature of the Sixteenth and Eighteenth Centuries.”’ 
M AUGUSTIN GASNE will LECTURE on “ The Leading French Authors 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 
GEOLOGY. 


The Geology Lectures and Demonstrations will be given by Miss RAISIN, B.Sc. 
The New Labvratories are open to Ladies other than Students of the College. 
For full particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE YE, 


























Single 





RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Fee for Board and Residence, from £60 to £70 a year. Each Student has a 
separate room. A certain number of promising students are admitted, under 
special conditions, at £45 year. For particulars, apply to 

MARY ASHDOWN, Lady-Superintendent. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 60 guineas to £l0a 

‘year, will be awarded by Examinat’on, held at Rossall and at Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


OCIETY for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of 
WOMEN.—Girls are helped to procure thorough Technical Training for 
some Art, Business, or Trade, and a F ee Register is kept for those who are 
traiced. Employers requiring Clerks, Typists, Bookkeepers, Governerses, Matrons, 
Skilled Workwomen, or Apprentices, are asked to apply to the SECRETARY. 
Writing of all kinds, Issuing Circulars, &., are done at the Office, 22 Berners 


Sireet, W. 
HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for High School for Girls at Reading. To com- 
m2nce duties after Easter vacation. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation fees, 
w.th permission to reside in the Schoolhouse under certain conditions.—For par- 
ticulars, enclose envelope, addressed and stamped, to the SEORETARY, Church 
Szhools Company, Limited, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 

















| eh ae of LONDON SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER, who may be required to attend about 
28 hours a week. He will give instruction to the highest classes on the Modern 
Side, and may be expected to take conversational classes in German. Preference 
will be given to a gentleman who has a knowledge of Mathematics, and can teach 
and converse in French, as well as German. 

The salary will be £250 a year, increasing £10 a year to £350. year. Candi- 
dates for the appointment are requested to forward their applications, accom- 
panied with a copy of testimonials as to qualification and character, not later 
than Saturday, February Lith next, to the Secretary, at the Schco!, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C. Sclected candidates will be duly communicated with.— 
Forms of application can be obtained of the SECRETARY. The gentleman 
appointed will be required to commence his duties on Tuesday, May 5th next. 


yet tse COLLEGE—FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS of the FRTTES TRUST will proceed in the month of 
MARCH to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will be 
allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION. 

The number of Vacancies to be filled up will probably ba about Ten, but may 
be more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the end of 
the Summer Term. 

The Examination will take place daring the Summer. 

The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 

Candidates must be children of parents who are, en innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give Suitable Education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 16th next to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

y COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day ap 
receiving Works by Candidates is THURSDAY, February 12th, an 
of Election, Wednesday, February 18th. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
i COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
February 7th.—5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D.{FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
i le 
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bitN FON SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 
For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


HALLENGE. 
HE SLING and the STONE. Vol. IX. 
Y the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 

).XTRACT from the PREFACE :—‘ For this series, 


sermons have been selected which seemed most likely to challenge criticism, 
and to place the issues between Christianity and Theism in their strongest light. 
My object is to overthrow what seems to me false or otherwise mischievous, 
and also to have my own errors and misleadings corrected. I ask for no praise, 
Ishun no blame. If I have spoken the truth, I expect it to be accepted and 
recognised. If I have spoken falsehood, I expect and hope that wise and 
true-hearted men will detect and denounce it. Kither my opponents are right 
orIam. Wecannot both be right, though we may both be wrong. If they are 
right, I claim to be set right by them, to have wy objections fairly answered and 
my arguments refated. Mere abuse is of no avail. Mere expressions of horror 
at what I say will not prove me to be wrong. Thesilence of contempt will help, 
not to strengthen, but to weaken the position of those whom I oppose. Sol 
resrectfully ask for a fair bearing, and an unspariug, if honest, criticism.” 


of hnaess CHALLENGE has not yet been taken up. 
HE NINTH VOLUME of the SLING and the STONE 


has not been answered. ‘ 

HE SCOTSMAN says, in a notice of this book :—* There 

can be no doubt that Mr. Voysey has the courage of his opinions......It is 

always something that he knows exactly where he stands, and can abiy defend 
his position against all comers.” if : 

HE SLING and the STONE. Vol. IX. Published by 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 








“ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


11,581—An East-End Committee desire to raise £6 10s. to enable them to 
continue an allowance of 5s. a week to a most respectable widow, aged 73, who 
for thirty-five — kept asmall school. She collects rent for her landlord, who, 
in return, lets her have a small house at a low rent. She has a small shop now, 
and, with the assistance of the Committeg, is able to support herself comfortably. 

15,279.—£2 12s. is required to complete for six months a pension for a widow of 
79, who for many years supported herself and saved £50, now exhausted. She 
has no children or relatives able to assist. 

15,540.—£4 11s. wanted to conticue a pension to a respectable old woman who 
has been for some years a pensioner of the Committee. The chapel to which she 
belongs contributes in kind the remainder of the sum necessary for the old lady’s 
support. She is eighty years of age, and has no relations living. 

12,500.—An East-End Committee wish to raise £2 163. to enable them to help 
a blind woman of 41 for the next six months. They have obtained £10 annually 
from Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, and 63. monthly from the Blind Visiting 
Society. She is a single woman, and saved £37 while in service, which money 
she lent to her employer and lost when he failed in business. She afterwards 
— = £15, and after she became blind she lived on this until it was 
exhausted. 











NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprctator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases yor the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 904. FEBRUARY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Tir RoyaL STUARTS AND THEIR CAPITAL. 

Yanker Homes anv BurraLo Haunts. By Captain 
Andrew Haggard, D.S.0. 

Lorp HoveHTon. 

Proressor LomBroso’s New THEORY OF POLITICAL 
Crime. By Helen Zimmern. 

An EVENING WITH SCHLIEMANN. 

MADELEINE’s Story. Chaps.3-4. By E. Keary. 

A Ripe 1n KaFFirLanp. By J. E. C. Bodley. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

On Surrey Hirts.—Il, Fix anp Fur. By ‘A Son 
of the Marshes.” 

THE ProTeG® SysTrM IN Morocco. By D. Mac- 
kenzie. 

THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF MiILiTary SER. 
vice. By Major-General F, Chenevix Trench, 
C.M.G, 

ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 


Witit1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 

This day, Part XII., price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

No XII, contains :—Kasuuirm, By Andrew Wilson. 
—Satmo-Hvucuo FIsHinG tx Bavaria. By Gilfrid W- 
Hartley.—TRAVELS In Crrcassia, By Laurence 
Oliphant. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW BRBEVIEW, 


No, 21, FEBRUARY. Price 9d. 
VERSES ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD BuRTON. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Tue INDIVIDUALIST IpFAL: A REPLY, 
1. Art. By W. H. Mallock. 
2. Pouitics. By Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 
Tub Demas INVITATION TO ABANDON Gotp FOR 
SILVER IN THE UNITED ie -" the Right 
Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, K.C.B., 
CurroMaANcy’s Cuart. By the ag ia W. R. D. 
Forbes. 
Tue Beurinc SEA DispuTE: A SETTLEMENT, By 
Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
A PARISIENNE IN IRELAND. By Malle. de Bovet. 
Tue Inp1AN Ristna. By Oliver O. Howard, Major- 
General United States Army. 
Cyciine: Past, PRESENT, AND FuTuRE. By J. and 
E. R. Pennell. 
CONTINENTAL COMMENTS :— 
From Paris. By Joseph Reinach, Member of 
the French Chamber. 
From Berri. By George von Bunsen. 
From Rome. By R. Bonghi, Member 0° the 
Italian Chamber. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 








Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 

EstHerR VANHOMRIGH. III.andIV. By Mrs. Woods. 

“‘GENERAL’’ Booty’s ScHEME, By H. Clarence 
Bourne. 

Maxims For Novet-Writers. By “ Egomet.” 

A TourKISH Briganp Romance. By Vincent Caillard. 

SocraL BaTH IN THE Last CENTURY. By Mrs. A. 
Phillips. 

Breun in JEST. IV. and V. By Mrs. Newman. 

Puetic OPINION AND STRIKES. By J. Hall 
Richardson, 

Great Steamsurpe Lines.—II, STEAMSHIPS OF THE 
Mersey. By Morley Roberts. 

Mapricats, By Alice Horton. 

NorTes OF THE MONTH. Lisrary LIst. 


London: JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


ISEASES of the VEINS: more 
especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Ve‘ns, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D. 
London : James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 
48 Threadneedle Street. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CoNTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


1, Tue THREE BROTHERS; OR, MR. CHAINE’s Sons, 
Chaps. 5-8. 

2. A Race For LIFE, 

8. VOLTAIRE AND HIS First EXILE, 

4, In COMMEMORATION (300TH ANNIVERSARY), 

5, RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OCTOGENARIAN CIVIL 
Servant. Chaps. 5-8. 

6. THE Bazaar. 

7. Our MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

8. DosTOIEFSKI. 

9. IDEALS. 

10. Kept TO THE Ear. Chaps. 69, 

11. Lire IN THE LONDON SLUMS, 

12. I Love You ALL. 

13. LovE on Money? Chaps. 6.9. 


RicHArD BENTLEY an] Son, New Burling ton Strect, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

PorputaR Movements IN InpIA. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. 

Tue Eruics OF WINE-DRINKING AND TOBACCO- 
Smoxine. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

Ancient CHurcH ENDOWMENTS. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. 

RoMANCE REALISTICISED. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE CHURCH. By Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

PERSIAN CIVILISATION. By Prince Malcom Khan, 

Lorp Joun Russet, By Lord Edmond Fitzmanric*. 

THE RFALITIES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Edwin A 
Abbott, D.D. 

— as A NATURALIST. By George J. Romanes, 
‘RS. 

ATHENS REvISITED. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. 

Wotre Tone: a Nore, By the Duke of Argyll. 


IsBistER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 





THE 6d. 


6d. 
PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 
“ FORTES FORTUNA ADJUVAT.” 
The Only Sixpenny Review. 
FEBRUARY, 1891. 
Frontispiece—OcTave FEUILLET. 
CarDINAL Newman, LEO XIII., anp Louvain. St. 
George Mivart. 

Jean PassERAT. (Ode.) George Wyndham, 

MIsTaKes OF STANLEY. With Sketches J. R. 
Werner, F.R.G.S, 

EpucaTE our Masters, William Barry. 

A CANADIAN VIEW OF THE BEHRING SEA DISPUTE. 
With Map. 

Octave FrevuiLuetT. Marie A. Belloe. 

NIHILISM AND ITS Causes, William Henry. 

A Satvation “‘ Doss-Hovuse.” Mary Warren. 

CHRIST THE GUEST OF AN EXILE, Louis Alizay. 

CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


C. Gitpert Exuis and Co. 11 Clements Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—DesiLiraTteD* CONSTITUTIONS.— 

When climate, age, or hardships have undermined 
the health, skin-diseases are prone to arise and 
augment the _ existing weakness. Holloway’s 
medicaments daily prove most serviceable even 
under the most untoward circumstances. This well- 





NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 
POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 


for 1891, Price reduced to 32:. 

SIX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY. 
In 2 vols., price 663. 

VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) POST 
OFFICE DIRECTORY, 1891, 47s. 6d. 


The CLERGY LIST for 1891. Price 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK tothe TITLED, 
LANDED, and OFFICIAL CLASSES. 16s, 


LAXTON’S BUILDER'S PRICE-BOOK 


for 1891, 4s, [Middle of February. 


LONDON MEDICAL DIRECTORY for 


1891. 6s, 6d. [ Middle of February. 


KELLY and CO., 
51-52 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





Now ready, 2s, 6d., cloth, gilt extra; postage, 2d. 


BACCHUS AND ARIADNE: a Drama. 
By Rev. CAVALIERE MEREWEATHER, 
Knight of the Order of the Crown of Italy, ex- 
Chaplain at Venice, Author of ‘‘ Semele: a 
Venetian Tale.” 

J. T. HAYES, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden > 


SIMPKIN, M ARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, aud 
CO., Limited, 





To be ready the First Week in February, 
THE LAWS OF FORCE AND 
MOTI 


By JOHN HARRIS 
An Important Work on certain Theories of Dynamics. 
4to, cloth, 12s, (unifor m with ‘Some Propositions in 
Geometry,” by the Same Author), 





WERTHEIMER, LEA, and CO,, 
Circus Place, London Wall. 





Now ready, 57th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 


London: Srmpxkin, MarsHaLL, HaMILton, Kent, 
and Co., Limited. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—* Ihave given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say.its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 
Chemists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 





, and 10s., of 





known and highly esteemed Ointment the 
finest balsamic virtues, which soothe and heal 
without inflaming or irritating the most tender 
skin or most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose 
veins, swelled ankles, erysipelas, scaly skin, and 
every variety of skin-disease, Over all these disorders 
Holloway’s remedies exert a quick and favourable 
action, and where cure is possible, gradually but 
certainly arrive at that consummation. They are 
invaluable in the cure of scrofula and scurvy. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brand They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor Ma. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
; none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








THE NATIONAL 
FEBRUARY. 


MoRALS AND Pouitics. By Julia Wedgwood. 


Tue History aNnD NATURE oF Hypnotism. By A. Campbell Clark, M.D. 
By an Ex-(Colonial) Attorney-General, 
CRITICS AND THEIR CRAFT. By William Watson. 

THE Rorat Dustin Society. By Thomas E. Galt-Gamble, 

Wit AND PaTHOS IN SuETONIUS. By M.S. Dimsdale. 


“*In DARKEST ENGLAND.”’ 


HAGENAU AND TRIFELS, By Henry W. Wolff. 


THE Socratist Reaction. By C. A. Cripps, Q.C. 
SporT UNDER Nationa, Hunt Ruies. By Hwfa Williams, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


2s. 6d. 


THE MASHONALAND TREK. By “‘ Anglo-African.” 
Lire AXD LAanours OF SCHLIEMANN, By Karl Blind. 


REVIEW, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC ‘to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House. 
in a for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
PERIODICALS. —CATALOGUES sent on application. 


AMERICAN BOOKS and 





_ a TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
FOUNDED 1848, 
SMAPS cs 


.. £12,000,000 
zs 15,000,000 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. Tickets, 


LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 


and equable climate, 
earegad and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 


First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
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2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


GOETHE'S 
FAUST. 


A NEW VERSE TRANSLATION OF 
BOTH PARTS, 


Bith Full Introduction and Notes. 





BY 
JAMES ADEY BIRDS, B.A., F.GLS. 





Opinions of the Press on Part I. 
—___.———— 


“In not a few passages furnishes a more exact and faithful rendering than any 
other that has appeared in poetic form.’’—Scotsman, 


*‘ Mr. Birds’s work is undoubtedly praiseworthy. We nowhere find him sinking 
below a high average of excellence. We can recommend the work for its excellent 
notes. They are precisely the sort of notes which we want for ‘Faust.’ We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.” —Westminster Review. 


“‘ The translation is generally excellent, and the prison scene is magnificently 
rendered. The Easter Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and distant 
song which constitutes the peculiar charm of the original, and the interpretation 
of Faust’s speculative speeches clothes with new form and life a part of the play 
which to the unlearned reader seems misty and heavy.’’—Notes and Queries. 


“*Mr. Birds’s wisely discards the delus‘ve canon of exact ‘similarity of form’ as 
essential in a verse translation...... He is always intent on realising and giving the 
meaning of the German poct, and has studied the poem with the minutest care...... 
The introduction is full of interest, and the notes have the same merit. The 
wealth of information in the notes will have an unusual interest and charm.”— 
Literary Woild. 





Opinions of the Press on Part II. 


“Mr. Birds does not compare disadvantageously with Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
translation, which has apparently obtained or usurped the position of standard, 
His is more faithful and not much less good.’’—Saturday Review. 


*Asarule, Mr. Birds is wonderfully successful in rendering not only Goethe’s 
mcaning—the intellectual substance of which can be set down in plain prose—but 
the very spirit and atmosphere of the work, the intangible something which, under 
the hand of a merely mechanical translator, always evaporates. From a metrical 
point of view, this translation must be warmly commended. It has ease, fluency, 
and variety, and Mr. Birds’s ear is uniformly good. The elaborate notes...... can 
be praised without reserve.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


** On the whole, readers acquainted with the original will feel satisfied with this 
translation, and the copious notes at the end of the volume are not only valuable, 
but also exceedingly interesting. The work is one of which Mr. Birds may be proud, 
and it should meet with ready appreciation.””—Dundee Courier. 


‘Mr. Birds’s version of Part II. is better, I think, than his own rendering of 
Part I.’”—E. D. A. MorsHEapD, in the Academy. 


*‘ Mr, Birds has given us a meritorious rendering and a series of really excellent 
notes. They supply the elucidation of which no work stands more in need, and 
they are commendably brief and to the point.”—Literary World. 


“‘Mr. Birds’s translation will compare very favourably with those of his pre- 
decessors. It is masterly and sympathetic, its beauties are manifold, and some 
portions of it are deserving of the highest praise. The notes which he appends to 
it are all that could be desired; they are neither so short as to be valueless, 
nor so long as to be wearisome, and Mr. Birds’s intimacy with the details of the 
poem is shown on every page.”’—Inquirev. 


‘Mr, Birds has done well to supply the reader with abundant notes embodying 
Goethe’s own disclosures of his purpose in his conversations with Eckermann, the 
interpretations of various German critics, and those of Taylor and Carlyle,”— 
Guardian, 


LONDON : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 











MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. 


* A very delightful book. The book should be read straight through, and 


then picked up at intervals and opened anywhere. Wherever it is opened it will 
please.” —Speaker. 


FIFTH EDITION, crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WINDOW IN THRUMS 


“We think that this is the very best of the many good sketches of Scottish 


peasant life which we have ever read.’’—Standard, 


“‘ This remarkable little book.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 

“Racy, humorous, and altogether delightful.’’—Truth, 

** At once the most snecessful, the most tr uly literary, and the most realistic 
attempt that has been made for years—if not for generations—to reproduce 
humble Scotch life.’’—Spectator. 

THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: 
A Tale of Literary Life. 

“* The best one-volume novel of the year.’’—Daily News. 

** Mr. Barrie is a man with a style. From one end to the other the story is 
bright, cheerful, amusing.’’—Saturvay Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, PRICE 2d. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE ANTI-dJACOBIN. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


The spirit in which this journal will be carried on is 
sufficiently indicated by its title. Jacobinism did not 
expire with Canning’s wit. It has made a second appear- 
ance in English politics; and the signs of the times de- 
clare that it is likely to thrive for many a day on the natural 
impatience of the poor, a kindly but erring sentimentalism, 
and the corruptions and confusions of the older parties in 
the State. The first purpose of the New Journal will be 
to fight against this intrusion in all its disguises; and 
therefore no more appropriate name can be found for tie 


paper than the ANTI-JACOBIN. 


Political affairs, however, will occupy a comparatively 
small space in the pages of the ANTI-J ACOBIN, which, 
it may be well to add, will be written in no High Tory 
vein, but in the spirit of true Liberalism. The “ANTI- 
JACOBIN will have much to say about all that interests, 
amuses, or scandalises Society,—that does it good, or that 
does it harm. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN will be a handsome sheet, not 
unlike the weekly Reviews in appearance. But the price 
will not be 6d. A variety of considerations have decided 
the Editor to try the experiment of publishing a first-rate 
weekly Review at a price which, while it will content the 
richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any member of the 
middle classes. The price of the ANTI-JACOBIN will 
be TWOPENCE. 


Offices: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 








Quarterly Subscription :—TWO SHILLING and NINEPENCE, 
post-free, to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Half-Yearly Subscription: Five Saruuimes and SIxPENce. 

Yearly Subscription: ELeven SHILLINGs. 

Address, MANAGER (to whom cheques and postal orders 
should be made payable), at 


8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


CONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 


Wititiam R. Huaues, F.L.S., Jate President of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Microscopical Society. With an Introduction by Professor 
Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.S., and Additions by Professor TrtpeN, D.Se., 
F.R.S., and Rosert Lewiys, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Portrait. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to announce 
that Mr. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S new 
book, “LATER LEAVES: being Further 
Reminiscences,” is now ready, price 15s. Special 
interest attaches in this new volume to Mr. 
WILLIAMS’S researches into the conditions 
of life and crime in the East End of London. 
The Cheap’ Edition of the Author's previous 
volume, “LEAVES of a LIFE,” is still on 
sale, price 3s. 6d., cloth; 2s. 6d., paper covers. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR_ SERIES, 


Just published, in 4to, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LANDSEER 
AND ANIMAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, BA, FSA. 


Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures by Sir E. Lanpsuer, R.A., Barron Riviere, R.A., 
and other Animal Painters, with Practical Hints for Drawing and Painting Animals 
by StrpHEN T. Dapp. 











ALSO, RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ANIMAL PAINTING for BEGIN- | FLOWER PAINTING for BEGIN- 


NERS. Simple Studies in Colours, drawn from NERS. Studies from Nature, executed in a Bold 


Nature by STEPHEN T. Dapp and F, B, STanLEY and Simple Style. With full Instructions by 
MONTEFIORE, With Practical Directions. 4to, ETHEL NIsBET. 4to, cloth, 4s, 
cloth, 4s, 


BRITISH LANDSCAPE and COAST | MARINE PAINTING. Fac-similes of 
SCENERY. Fac-similes of Original Wate: -Colour Original Paintings, and a number of Repioduc 
Drawings, and many Illustrations after J. M. tions of Works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with 


W. Turner, R.A., with full Ivstructions. By Practical Instructions. By EDWARD DUNCAN, 
Epwarkp Dun-zan, R.W.S. 4to, cloth, 5s. B.W.%. Ato, cloth, 5°. 





*,* Detailed List of the Series sent postafree on application.. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








COUGHS, Gone, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Vice-Chancellor Sir - ‘ian Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
un oubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to iad it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of eeu practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, 


&e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ "Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ *3 CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bott 


HE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY. 


CaRDINAL Newman's Scepticism. By Leslie Stepher.. 

THE TYRANNY OF THE ‘ NONCONFORMIST CON- 
SCIENCE.” By the Hun. Rezinaid B. Brett. 

TURNERIAN LANDSCAPE: AN ARRESTED ART. By 
A. W. Hunt, R.W.S 

THE CRUSHING DEFFAT OF TRADE-UNIONISM IN 
AvsTRALIA. By H.H Champion. 

THE ‘coTTisH RAILWAY STRIKE, By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

THE FATHER OF ALL THB Goats. Ry E. N. Buxton. 

A JAPANESE ViEW OF New Japan. By Daigoro Goh. 

Pity THE Poor Birps! By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Tae Decuine or InpIAN Tast¥. By Mrs. Kingscote. 

THe War-Game. (Witha Map) By Colonel Lons- 
dale Hale, R.E. 

Foreep Literature. By Henry G. Hewlett. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE SWINE-MIRACLE, By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: Kegan Pavt, TRENCH, TRUBNER, an& 

Co., Limited. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

po da tt BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS.» fe lle on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. a " a } Secretaries. 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S.”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 


Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OO CO A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


. tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS | 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SOLE ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 74 Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d. 


FISHER’S 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 


inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





symptoms, use 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes a healing. Sold 


in boxes, 73d.; tins, ls. 14d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





A Solution. 
D | N N E F Oo R D . S For Acidity of ‘the Stomach. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


For Gout and Indigestion. Sours, PRESERVED PRO- 


VISIONS, and 





For Heartburn and Headache. 
M A G N E S I A = Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





es MEATS. Also, 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





THE BEST REMEDY 


—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





FOR ASTHMA, QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 





Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d 
5s., and 10s, 


Cc 


AUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere, 





MAYFAIR, W. 
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“BLACK AND WHITE,” 


THE NEW HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 


WILL APPEAR ON 


FEBRUARY 6th, 


1891. 





N tle last twenty-one years no illustrated journal of importance has been 
established in Great Britain. During that period the population of the 
English-speaking countries has largely increased, the taste for art has made 
rapid progress among all classes, the art of printing has been enormously 
improved, and a new spirit has entered into journalism. The directors of 
BLACK AND WHITE believe, therefore, that the time has come when the 
public will welcome a new illustrated paper—a paper of great mechanical, 
literary, and artistic excellence, Extensive and elaborate preparations have 
been made during the past year, and everything is now in readiness for publication. 


In the Prcrortan DeparTMENT, the Art Editor, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, has 
been fortunate in securing the services of a great number of distinguished m:>n ; 
there are, indeed, but few artists of note whose names do not appear in the list 
of contributors. 

Many novel methods of illustration will be employed, and News will be fully 
and adequately illustrated. Cap.ble correspondents have been appointed in all 
parts of the world, and they may be relied upon for efficiency. But in all cases 
the news-illustrations will be pre:ented in an agreeable manner from the artistic 
point of view, and will never be ‘‘scamped.” Frine-Art Works and the chefs 
@euvres of the Old Masters will constitute another feature. 


The best engravers in Loudon have been employed. Mr. Lacour, who s tands 
with one or two others at the head of his profession, will, as manager of the 
engraving staff, maintain a high degree of excellence; while the best available 
artist-workmen have also been secured. The quality of the engraving in 
BLACK AND WHITE wil], indeed, surpass everything which has appeared 
before in any weekly pazer. 

The Literary Department of BLACK AND WHITE is rich in well-known 
names. Hitherto the tradition of illustrated journalism in England has been 
artistic and literary. The letterpress of illustrated papors has not been taken 
seriously. It has been regarded as padding to accompanying pictures, nothing 


more; and no illustrated journal has been distinguished as a critical organ, or a 
social and literary influence. BLACK AND WHITE will proceed on other lines. 
Its letterpress will b2 a: interesting as its pictures; to a certain ex‘eat the two 
sections will be indepencent—a rational and intimate connection between the 
literary and art departments being one of the chief streazths of the new paper. 


A special feature of BLACK AND WHITE will be the pablication every week 
of a complete short story, by a writer of distinction; aad a nong those who have 
already promised tv contribute are Messrs. Walter Besant, Tuom.is Hardy, W. E. 


| Norris, Rudyard Kipling, Grant Allen, James Payn, W. Clark Russell, F.C. 


Philips, Robert Louis Stevenson, Hamilton Aidé, Jerome K. Jerome, Justin 
McCarthy, M P., Justin Huntley McCarthy, M.P., Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G., 
Henry James, Bret Harte, Frank Stocsktoa, Julian Hawthorne, William Westall, 
J. M. Barrie, “Q.,” F. W. Robingon, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs, Alexander, Mrs. Alfred 
Hunt, and Mrs. W. K Clifford. Mr. Stevenson’s new book, ‘‘The South Seas,’” 
will be publishe1 serially, one letter appearing every week, with illustrations from 
material supplied by Mr. Stevenson himself. Signed articles will be published 
occasionally ; new books will be promptly reviewed ; music, the theatr:s, sport, and 
art will be treated by writers of the first rank ; and there will be many points of 
novelty in the journalistic methods employed. 


Those who are acquainted with the subject are aware that the printing of 
Enzlish illu:trated periodicals and weekly journals has long been inferior to the 
printing of those of America, Germany, and France, It ia the aimof the directors 
of BLACK AND WHITE to remove this reproach; and, after careful investi- 
gation, they have imported a number of special printing-machines from abroad. 
They are confident that these machines can projuce finer printing thin any 
usually seen in England; and with the new process which is to be employed for 
the treatment of paper before printing, there is little doubs that the new paper 
will surpass in mechanical excellence of production all other English papers, and 
will rival the efforts of the best American presses. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
OF 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, uniform with ‘* Dawn.’”’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
WITH 16 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES KERR. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “ Allan’s Wife,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Will,” ec. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


FEBRUARY. Price Eightpence, 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. A New Serial Story by 
Grant ALLEN. (Opening Chapters.) 

STRANGE FRIENDS: a Story of the North-West. By 
WILLIAM ATKINSON, ; GOOD FORM. 

JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE and FATE. By Ménie Mvuriet 
Dowle. HOME-LIFE in NATAL, 

SOME SAVAGE CONTRIBUTIONS to CIVILISATIUN. 

RAILWAY PORTERS BAD TEMPERS 


UNCLAIMED STOCKS, DIVIDENDS, and BANK DEPOSITS. ‘ By §S., H. 


PRESTON. WINTER in KIEFF. 
The ART of VENTRILOQUISM. By R. Wortu Keats. 

The CHITATALA MAN-EATER. NATURAL GAS. 
OLD CHELSEA and ITS HOSPITAL. 

BLACK SLAVES in ENGLAND. A CRISIS in the CITY. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLING. 2 

SOME NOTES ABOUT MANDR&AKES, 

THAT OLD WRITING-DESK. By James Murpuy. 

INSPECTION of SCHOOLS. By Joun Kerr, LL.D. 

PI-A-POT’S RESERVE. By Jessie M. E. Saxsy. 

The PROPOSED IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. POETICAL PIECES. 


Chambers’s Journal for February. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

















JAMES NISBET AND CO0.’S NEW WORKS. 


An INTRODUCTION to the JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 


By the Rev. Paton J. Guoac, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


REFLECTIONS EXEGETICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the Rev. J. G. Hescx, 


The EVIDENCE of CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By 


Lewis FrRencH Stearns. Extra crown 8yo, 7s. 


The MASTER'S WORDS to WOMEN. By Mrs. James 


Martin. Small crown 8vo. 


GENERAL GORDON: a Christian Hero. By Major 


SeToN CHURCHILL. Second Edition, with Portrait, small crown 8vo, 33. 63. 


The NEW ORDER of PRIESTHOOD. By David Baron. 


Small crown 8vo, Ls, 6d. 


TRANSFORMERS and SPIRITUAL CHAMELEONS. By 


Major-General H. AYLMER. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 





The THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. An Exponent of 
Current Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. For FEBRUARY. Price 
One Shilling. CONTENTS :—1, Messianic Prephecy. By Prebendary Reynolds. 
—2. Ecce Christianus, Part I. By J. P. Lilley.—3. Later Life of St. 
Bernard. By J. R. Gregory.—4. The New Apologetic. By H.M. Williamson, 
D.D.—5. Ov “4 in the Gospels. By S. Thelwall.—6. The Indian Ghost 
Dance. By Miss A. W. Buckland.—7. The Nature and Amount of the 
Scriptural Evidence for Episcopacy. Part II. By W. Henderson, D.D.— 
8. Carrent Literature. 





The HOMILETIC MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. Price 


One Shilling. Conrents:—Sermons: Simon Magus, by Rev. Aubrey L. : 
Moore, M.A.—Expository Papers: The Miracles of our Lord, by Rev. W. J. 
Deane, M.A.; Outlines on the First Eight Chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans, by Rev. C. Clemance, B.4., D.D.—The Homi etical Commentary : The 
Epistle to the Galatians, Chap. 3, by Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A.—The Chi!dren’s 
Service: Locusts and Lizards, by Rev. J. Moffat Szott.—The Church 
Year: Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, The First Sunday in Lent, The Second 
Sunday in Lent, by Kev. Edwin Davies, D.D.—Sermonic Outlines on Scripture 
Characters: Joseph, by Rev. J. Dickerson Davies; Abraham, by Rev. 
Charles Jerdan, M.A.—Practical Homiletics: Affinity between the Human 
and the Divine, by Rev. J. Willcock, B.D.; Pattern-Service, by Rev. J. 
Dickerson Davies. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Bearners Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60'S LIST. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
With a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
ANNE Moz.ey, Editor of ‘‘The Letters of the Rer. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





STANDARD :—“ We lay down these volumes with a deep sense of their value 
both as a psychological record and a contribution to ecclesiastical history. As a 
picture of the University of Oxford seventy years ago they are charming; and 
as fragments of biography they are equal to anything of the same kind in 
English literature.” 


Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Frivtsor Nansen. Translated from the Norwegian by Hvusert 
MasEnpir Gepp, B.A., Lecturer at the University of Upsala. With 5 Maps, 
12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text, and a Preface by J. 
Scott KE.TIE£, Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


** One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever had the good fortune 
toread. It is, in fact, the ‘ Robinson C:usoe’ of Arctic adventure.’’— Daily News. 


RACING REMINISCENCES and EXPERI- 


ENCES of the TURF. By Sir Gkorae Cuetwynp, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
[On February 2nd. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hersert A. Strone, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University College, Liverpool; Wittem &, Loceman, New- 
ton School, Rockferry, Birkenhead ; and Bensamin IDE WHEELER, Professor 
of Greek in Cornell University, U.S. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SCHOOL of CALVARY; or, Laws of 


Christian Living Revealed from the Cross. A Course of Lent Lectures. By 
the Rev. GrorGe Bopy, MA., D.D., Canon Missioner of the Diocese of 
Durham, Fcap., 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890, By F. Max MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. (Third Series.) 


By GrorGE MacDonaLp. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


POLITICAL AMERICANISMS: a Glossary 


of Terms and Phrases Current at Different Periods in American Politics. 
By CuarLes LEDYARD Norton. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


HOME LIFE: a Story. By Elizabeth M. 


SeweE 1, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert’’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 1s, 6d , cloth plain ; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


AFTER LIFE: a Story (a Sequel to 


“Home Life”). By ExizanetH M. SeweLtt. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, ls. 6J., cloth plain; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Watrorp. Chaps. 10-12. 
The HEAT of LONDON, By Grant ALLEN, 
The DOUBLE ALIBI. By W. Laipitaw PEEL. 
‘WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS. By C. T. Buckianp. 
The PORTRAIT of CONCITTA P——. By E, Grerarp, Author of ‘The 
Land Beyond the Forest,’ &c. 
The FAIRIXS and GIANTS of POLYNESIA. By E, TREGEaR, 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By AnpREw Lana. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





The NEW VOLUME of the 
MINERVA LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 
Just ready, price 2s., with either cut or uncnt edges, 


A NEW, REVISED, and ENLARGED EDITION of the exceptionally 
Popular and Favourite Volume of Occasional and Social Verse, entitled 


LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. 


A Collection of the Best Specimens of Vers de Société and Vers d’Occasion in the 
English Language, by deceased Authors. 


Edited by Mr. FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON, 
Author of ‘‘ London Lyrics,” &c.; assisted by Mr. COULSON KERNAHAN, 


“ Delightful ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum’ is just published.”"—Spectator. 
“‘ The best book of the kind that has ever been put together ; and its appearance 
in this cheap edition will be welcome to every lover of light poetry.”—Spec tator, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





Ready this day, at all Libraries, 


HOLLY. 2vols. By “ Nomad,” Author of 


“‘The Railway Foundling,” ‘ The Milroys,” &c. Iu speaking of this author’s 
last work, ‘The Railway Foundling,” the Daily Teleqraph says:—‘‘It isa 
story that must be read to be understood, There is vivacity and adventure in 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not 
too much to say this is better.”’ 


An AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By 


ALBERT KrEviL-Davirs. A vivid and piquant story of American Life in 
London, and how Americans manage to find their way into London society. 


The GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian 


Adventure. By W. Cartton-Dawe, Author of ‘‘Zantha,” &c. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations by Hume Nisbet, extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 68, 


TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO0.’S 
LIST. 


Demy 8vo, 123, 


FREE EXCHANGE. Papers on Political 


and Economical Subjects, including Chapters on the Law of Value and Un- 
earned Increment. By the late Right Hon. Sir Louis MALLET, C.B. Edited 
by BERNARD MALLET. 
“ His book will be welcome not only to those who are able to prize it asa 
memorial of its author, but to every student who believes in the continuing 
vitality of economic science.””—Scotsman. 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT. By Pro- 
fessor Diopato Lioy. Translated from the Italian by W. Hastix, B.D. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


FRANCIS BACON, Poet, Prophet, Philo- 


sopher, versus Phantom Captain Shakespeare the “* Rosicrucian Mask.” By 
W. F. C. Wiaston, Author of ‘‘A New Study of Shakespeare,” “ Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and the Rosicrucians,”’ &c. 


Crown &vo, 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE and DOCTRINES of JACOB 


BOEHME, the God-taught Philosopher. Anu Introduction to the Study of 
his Works. By Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 


By Davip Syme, 
‘The book consists of a series of smoothly written and lucid chapters on the 
Darwinian theories.”’—Scottish Leader. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NATURALIST of CUMBRAE. A True 


Story: being the Life of David Robertson. By his friend, the Rev. T. R. R. 
Streppine, M.A. 
“‘The story of his well-spent life is full of interest and encouragement to 
naturalists, young and old.’’—Scotsman, 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


GARDINAL NEWMAN: Contributions 


chiefly to his Early History. By his Brother, Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 
*¢ This little book comes opportunely to throw a side-light on the career of John 
Henry Newman in the English Church.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


rown 8vo, in old style boards or cloth, 23. 61. 


Cc 
THOMAS BETTERTON. By Robert W. 


Lowe, [Eminent Actors. 
Vols, I. to IV. now ready, demy 8vo, each 16s, 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING : 


a Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Aseailed. By Epwarp Govan, B.A. Lond. 
a learned book...... Put together with much industry and conscientiousness,”” 
—Spectator. 
‘© His system of exposition is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal 
points, and exhaustive...... The tone of the whole volume is impregnated with a 
deep Evangelical spirit.” —Scots Observer, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MAGNIFICAT: a Course of Sermons. By 
the Rev. Herpert H. JEFrreson, M.A., St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, Author of 
“ The Divine Unity and Trinity.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The FORMATION of the GOSPELS. By 


F. P. Bapuam, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. : 
“It will be read with interest by every student of the minutiz of the sacred 
texts,”’—Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JESCHYLUS: the Seven Plays in English 
Verze. By Professor Lewis Campsett, LL.D. 
** He is an excellent Greek, and he is also an excellent Eng ish scholar. The 
vocabulary is simple and sensible; the versification is good...... May be confidently 
recommended,.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND: Before 


and After. By E. Harcourt MITCHELL, With 6 Illustrations. 
“‘Abounds in interesting incidents, and occasional humorous touches add to 
its attractiveness.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


TRAVEL SKETCH. By Thomas Sinclair, 


Author of ‘“‘ Humanities,’’ ‘‘ Essays in Three Kinds,” &. 
“The whole book is exceptionally clever.”—Vanity Fair. 
*‘Ts both entertaining and instructive. The material of the book, which is not 
a large one, is original.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d." 
The DRAMA of EMPIRE. By W. 


MarsHam Apams, B,A., Author of * Zenobia: a Tragedy.” 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


IDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS: Love- 


Sonnets and Old-Time Love-Stories in Verse. By A. GurLAND MeEars. 
“Treated with no little skill and originality... ... A goodly and acceptable 
volume.’”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“ An admirable bock.’’—Manchester Courier. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The SHADOWS of the LAKE; and other 
Poems. By F. Leyton. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s 


IN MIDDLE HARBOUR; and other Verse, 


chiefly Australian. By Tuomas HENEY. 


SUN ARTISTS. Published Quarterly, price 


5:._ Each number contains 4 Full-Page Photogravures from Negatives—(1), 
by Mr. J Gale ; (2), by Mr. H. P. Robinson ; (3), by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington ; 
@), by Mr. Lyddell Sawyer ; (5), by Mrs. Cameron ; and (6), by Mr. B. Gay 
ilKinson. 
“‘ The high-water mark of modern photography.”—Art Journal. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY. 


Russian FINaNcE: THE RATING OF THE PEASANTRY. By E. B. Lanin, 
Pustic Lire AND Private Morais. By “M.” 

An Istanp DeER-ForeEst. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

Tue Roap To Soctat Peace. By David F. Schloss. 

THE FARMS AND TROTTING-HoRSES OF Kentucky. By the Duke of Marl- 


borough. 
THE CELT IN ENGLISH ART. By Grant Allen, 
DEcORATIVE Evectric LieutinG. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 
Critics ‘‘OvER THE Coats.” By William Archer. 
THE Sout oF MAN UNDER SocraLism. By Oscar Wilde. 
NoNCONFORMISTS AND UnionisM. By the Rev. Newman Hall. 
ONE OF OUR ConquERoRS. Chaps. 20-22, By George Meredith. 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS'S NEW WORK. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY GENERALS. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘Memorials of Millbank,” &e. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


A NEW WORK by CHARLES DIXON, 


IDLE HOURS with NATURE. By Cuartzs 


Dixon, Author of ‘‘ Annals of Bird-Life,” &, With a Frontispiece, crown 
8v0, 6s. [Now ready. 


An ENTIRELY NEW and ORIGINAL COOKERY-B9OK. 


HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. 


Containing many old CAPE, INDIAN, and MALAY DISHES and PRE- 
SERVES; also Directions for Polishing Furniture, Cleaning Silk, &c.; and 
a Collection of Home Remedies in Case of Sickness. By Hitpaconpa J. 
DucxrirT. Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crow 8vo0, be 6d, 
Now ready. 





ERNEST RENAN’S NEW WORK. 


The FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. 


By Exnest Renan. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


Ready this day. 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


a Latter- 


With a MEMOIR of F. LAMENNAIS. 


WORDS of a BELIEVER; and The PAST 


and FUTURE of the PEOPLE. By F. Lamennars. Translated 
from the French by L. E, MarTINEAU. Crown 8yo, 4s. [This day. 


DEDICATED to H.R.H. tho PRINCESS of WALES. 


HINTS to AMATEURS: a Handbook on Art. 


By Mrs. Louise Jorrine. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. [Now ready. 





Will be ready next week. 


The IDEAL of MAN. By Arrsvur Lovett. 


Crown 8yvo. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 


Now being issued Monthly, containing all the Original Illustrations by ‘* Phiz,”’ 
Seymour, George Cruikshank, George Cattermole, Marcus Stone, 8. L, Fildes, 
Maclise, R.A., Stansfield, Landseer, Leech, &c. 


VOLUME XII.: OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Crown 8vo, 53, [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JACK WARLEIGH: a Tale of the Turf and 


Law. By DatrympLe J. BELGRAVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


The SECRET of the PRINCESS. By Mrs. 


SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘A very entertaining and well-imagined story.”—Athenzum. 
“This clever story is written with skill and vivacity......A bright and pleasaut 
piece of work.”’— St. Jaines’s Gazette. : 
‘*The book is worth reading for its pictures of Russian life.”—Speaker, 
‘One of the pleasantest works of modern fiction which it has been our good 
fertune to criticise.’—Court Circular. 


SUNDORNE. By Berrua Tuomas. 2 


crown 8yo. 


“‘ There are many reasons why ‘ Sundorne’ should make not only a success but 
a sensation...... This remarkable, powerful, and able work of fiction; one of the 
cleverest novels of the day.”—Court Journal, 

*“*A novel of much more than ordinary ability, and the portrait of the 
character whose curious name provides the book with a title isin its way a 
masterpiece.”’—Spectator. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. | VITTORIA. 


EVAN HARRINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD|BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 














vols. 








FEVEREL. The EGOIST. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY|The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; 
RICHMOND. and FARINA. 





SANDRA BELLONI. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 











MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


A SECRET MISSION. 


By E. GERARD, 
Author of “ The Land Beyond the Forest,’’ “ Bis ;”’ 
Joint-Author of ‘* Reata,” “‘ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s, 


THIRD EDITION now ready, 


LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES of SIR 


STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First Earl of Iddesleigh. By 
aa Lang. With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
s, Od. 


** A very delightful book. Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.’’—Saturday Review, 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ IDEALA.” 
This day is published, 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. By the 


Author of *‘Ideala: a Study from Life.’’ Crown 8yo, 6s, 





This day is published. 


BRITISH WORK in INDIA. By R. 
Carstairs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Summary of Contents :—The Workers—Statesmanship—The People—Freedom 
and Government—Bondage—British Rule in India—Relief from Physical Bonds 
—Social Reform—Central and Local Government—The Law—The Law Courts— 
Their Defects—How their Defects can be Remedied—Conclusion, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GLENCOONOGE. By R. B. Sheridan 


Know tes. 3 vols. crown Svo, 253. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION, with 120 Illustrations. 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage, By FREDERICK Wicks. 8vo, boards, 23. 6d. 
“It is a novel, and one of the best published this season...... The plot is con- 
structed with rare skill, the writing is good, and the people all alive.’”’—Punch. 
“A very lively story, crammed full of incident and vicissitude.”—Times, 
** An excellent novel. The plot is involved without being intricate, and it is 
developed with a logical skilfulness rarely to be found...... The sketches are clever 
and amusing, and have the rare merit of really illustrating the text.”—Standard.. 


By the AUTHOR of “* WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM,” 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn 


from the Notes of *“‘ A Son of the Marshes.” Edited by J. A.OwrenN. With7 
Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

** Will be read with pleasure alike by lovers of sport and lovers of nature.”— 
Rod and Gun, 

“‘ The book is not only entertaining but full of instruction, and the knowledge 
to be derived from it will add afresh charm to many a country ramble.”— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

‘This is a truly charming volume......There are very many to whom these 
— ‘ Annals’ will bring delightful refreshment and renovation.’’—Liver pool 

ércury. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 


By GrorGe Martueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘* Can the Old Faith 
Live with the New ?”’ “The Psatmist and the Scientist,” ‘‘ Sacred Songs,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A most fascinating book......We have here a remarkable analysis of the 
teaching of St. Paul’s Epistles...... The book is full of force and freshness, and the 
interpretation of St. Paul’s thoughts on many points is very able,” —Presbyterian 
Churchman, 

** Dr, Matheson’s bold application of 2 far-reaching principle, the freshness and 
suggestiveness of his whole method of treatment, the beauty of the more 
occasional thoughts, and the lucidity and grace of his style, make this a most 
notable book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW VOLUME of * FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS.” 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. By C. F. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

** A sympathetic essay on the French poet, with remarkable translations from 
his _verses...... Mr. Oliphant has well comprehended the beauty and wealth of 
modern French poetry.”’—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Oliphant has succeeded to a remarkable extent in presenting the subject 
more effectively than we should have thought it possible, and his translations 
alike from De Musset’s prose and verse are scholarly and at the same time 
graceful,”—John Bull. 

The other Volumes of the Series are:— 

DANTE.—VOLTAIRE.—PASCAL, — PETRARCH.—GOETHE.—MOLIERE, 
—MONTAIGNE. — RABELAIS. — CALDERON. — SAINT SIMON. — CER- 
VANTES.—CORNEILLE and RACINE. — SCHILLER. — ROUSSEAU.—LA 
FONTAINE, and other French Fabulists.—-Madame DE SEVIGNE,—TASSO, 





THIRD EDITION, entirely Rewritten and greatly Enlarged, 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY. For 


the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paleontology. By Henry ALLEyNe Nicuotson, M.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., &c., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen; and 
RicwarD LyYDEKKEER, B.A., F.G.S., &. 2 vols. 8vo, 63s. 
‘*The work furnishes the student with an excellent summary of the leading 
rinciples of paleontological science—by far the most complete which has ever 
n published in the English language.”—Geological Magazine, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 


CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY THE 


REV. DR. BREWER. 


On February 26th, crown 8vo, about 1,000 pp., price 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. With an Appendix of Battles. By the 


Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., Author of ‘Guide to Science,’’ ‘The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “ History of France—Political, Social, and 
Literary,” to the Present Year, ‘‘ History of Germany—Political, Social, and Literary,’’ to the Present Year, ‘The Reader’s Handbook,” ‘‘ Dictionary of 


Miracles,” ‘‘ Theology in Science,” ‘‘ Rules for English Spelling,’’ &c. 


A NEW SERIES OF READING-BOOKS. 


Will be ready immediately, in Four Books. Book I., 168 pp., 58 Illustrations, price 1s.; Book II., 227 pp., 63 Illustrations, price 1s. 6d.; Book ITI., 226 pp., 
62 Illustrations, price ls. 6d.; Book IV., 304 pp., 70 Illustrations, price 2s, 


OBJECT-LESSON READERS. Edited by W. J. Pope, F.GS., of 


Lewisham Bridge Schools, S.E. Being a New Edition of the beautifully Illustrated and most interesting Series of Reading-Books hitherto called ‘‘ Suggestive 


Lessons in Practical Life.’’ Graduated for Standards III. to VII. 





NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
IRISH ESSAYS. 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. By 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD, 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 1s. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


ADDRESS to MARK the OPENING of UNIVERSITY HALL. 


NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S “ GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS.” 


Nearly through the press, THIRD EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


on the VOLCANIC ISLANDS and parts of SOUTH AMERICA visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Beagle.’ By CHARLES Darwin, M.A.,, F.R.S. 


Just published, 8vo, 16s. 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Jonn Earuk, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘*The Philology of the English Tongue,” &c. 
** Will be read with delight by every British man of letters...... The book is at 
once a treasure-house of useful information and a noble specimen of the art 
which it expounds with rare lucidity and completenes:.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 92. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, containing:—The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 
Doyrr, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.” Chaps. 5-7,—ILLUSTRATIONS of 
ANIMAL LIFE in TENNYSON’S POEMS.—ISCHIA and ITS EARTH- 
QUAKE.—A PHANTOM PORTRAIT.—The CASTLE of ALNWICK.— 
NOBODY CARES!—EIGHT DAYS. By the Author of ‘The Touchstone 
of Peril.’”? Chaps. 22-24. 





NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
CELTIC LITERATURE. 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC 


LITERATURE. By MarrHew ARNOLD. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, royal 8vo, price 15s. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. Vol, XXV. (HarRris—HEnry I.) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* VOLUME XXVI. will be PUBLISHED on MARCH 26th, 1891, and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 

The Rev. Dr. JEssorr writes:—‘‘ The greatest literary undertaking that has 
ever been carried out in England...... How long will it take to complete this great 
national work? It will take seven years more. Then we shall havea Dictionary 
of National Biography such as no other nation in Europe can boast of, and such 
as can never be wholly superseded, though it will need to be supplemented for 
the requirements of our posterity.” 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


Author. 

The Saturday Rcv'ew.—“ Well conceived, well written, this story of the Indian 
Mutiny is one tbat should be read. The thread of occult mysticism that runs 
through the story is more suggested than insisted upon, and, treated in this way, 
it lends an additional interest to the story.” 


NEW EDITION OF “ MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WRITINGS.” 
Ready this day, Vol. IV., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 
MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘“‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., “CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 

*,* This Edition will be completed in 6 vols., issued at Monthly Intervals. 
* No intelligent, thinking man should fail to possess them.”’—Star. 
* Should meet with a wide demand,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GISSING. 


In the press, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By _ George 


Gissinc, Author of ‘‘ Demos,” ‘‘Thyrza,” ‘‘A Life’s Morning,’’ ‘The 
Nether World,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OUTCASTS.” 
On February 26th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘* The Ontcasts,” &e. 





WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. By 


MatrHew ARNOLD. With a Preface, crown 8vo, 7s. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition, crown Svo, 9s. 


ConTENTs :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism 
—Porro Unum est Necessavrivum—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland—A 
French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


LITERATURE and DCGMA : an Essay towards a Better 
— of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 
vO, 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to Literature and Dogma. 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With other Essays. 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and 
Social Criticism. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. Popular Edition, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2:. 6d. 

PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7:. 61. 


ConTENTS :—l. Literature.—2. Politics and Society.—3. Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. 





WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the Despots. Second 


Edition, demy 8vo, 163. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learning. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Fine Arts. Second 


Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Italian Literature. With a 


Portrait of the Author, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Catholic Reaction. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, 32s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series. Second 


Edition, crown 8yvo, 103. 6d, 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second Edition, 


crown 8vo, 9s. 


The SONNETS of MICHEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 
and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time translated into 
Rhymed English. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
ANIMI FIGURA. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of their Publications 
containing Particulars of Works by . 


W. M. Thackeray. t 
Robert Browning. Leslie Stephen. 

Mrs. Browning. Miss Thackeray. 

John Addington Symonds, Sir A. Helps. G. H. Lewes. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. The Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 
Mrs. Oliphant. The Author of “John Herring.” 


Matthew Arnold. 





James Payn. Mrs. Gaskell. 

H. Rider Haggard. The Bronte Sisters, 
George Gissing. The Author of “ The Game- 
Hamilton Aidé. pomper at Home. 
Anthony Trollope. And other Popular Writers. 


W.E. Norris. | Holme Lee. 
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